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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, Edinburgh, 13th January, 1820. 

I senp you a drawing and description of a machine for 
watering turnips and other cil crops in dry seasons, with ex 
tracts from the Mimutes of the Highland Society and Dalkeith 
Farming Club; and I shall be glad if you will do me the ho- 
nour to give them a place in the Farmer’s Magazine. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, . 
Joun Youn. 


Description of a Machine originally constructed and improved by 
Mr John Young, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, for watering Turnips and other Drill'Crops in dry 
Seasons, so as to secure an early and regular Braird.—( With a 
Plate.) 


Tue machine consists of a barrel mounted upon a cart frame, 
which discharges water from a ball stop-cock, having four 
mouths, which communicate, by means of leather hose, with 


four horizontal tubes, shut up at the end by a screw, which’ ad- 


mits of the tubes being cleaned. The tubes are placed parallek 

with the drills) two between the wheels of the cart, and oné‘on’ 

the outside of each wheel ; the distance of the tubes, ant their 

height from the surface, is regulated by hooks and chains; and 

the water is discharged, in small streams, through twetity’pre- 
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2 Description of a Machine for Watering Turnips, §c. Feb. 


jecting apertures in the under part of the tubes. The tubes are 
suspended by chains to the hooks in an iron rod, secured to the 
fore and back part of the frame of the cart. The mouth of the 
funnel on the top of the barrel is covered with a wire-cloth, to 
prevent any thing getting in to clog the apertures. As the 
quantity of water let out by the apertures, is less than what is 
received into the tubes, the tubes are always full, by which a 
regular discharge is kept up from all the apertures at the same 
time. As the machine advances, the stream which falls from 
the first aperture upon the plants, is followed up by a stream 
from all the apertures in the tube; therefore each plant must 
receive all that is discharged from twenty apertures. 

Supposing the barrel to contain 200 gallons, and the tubes to 
be five feet long, the diameter of the tubes 3ths of an inch, and the 
diameter of the apertures in the tubes to be ;yth of an inch, 200 
gallons will be discharged from 80 such apertures in 2} hours. 
The diameter of the mouths of the stop-cock must be equal to 
the diameter of the tubes. The horse going at the rate of 2} 
miles in one hour, in two hours and twenty minutes will go 
5: miles. The distance between four drills is 6 feet 9 inches ; 
therefore, if we suppose a parallelogram to be 6 feet 9 inches 
broad, and 53 miles long, the area of this parallelogram will 
be 4 acres 3 roods 3.6 perches, whicli will be watered by 200 
gallons in two hours and twenty minutes: And in oné hour it 
will water 2 acres 7.27 perches, supposing the water to flow uni- 
formly: But the quantity given ont upon the drills must be re- 
gulated by the progressive movement of the machine. 
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It is neither complicated nor expensive in the construction ; 
may be erected upon the frame of a cart used for other purposes 
in husbandry; and the barrel and apparatus may be furnished 
for about 6/. sterling, supposing the stop-cock and connecting 
screws to be made of brass, and the tubes of copper or tin. 
This machine may be used for other purposes; such as the ap- 
plication of urine as a manure, or oF a solution of muriate of 
soda, which has been proposed for some crops. 

The operating model in Mr Young’s possesion has a barrek 
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which contains five gallons ; and the number and dimensions of 
the apertures in the tubes, correspond with the above descrip- 
tion, which is calculated to give an effectual watering to any 
drill crop. 


Extract fron a Report of the Committee of the HicHLAND 
Society cr Scor.anp on Machinery, in so far as regards 
Mr Young's Machine for Watering Turnips, §:. 


10th June, 1817. 

‘ The Committee have examined the model and descrip- 
tion of a machine constructed by Mr John Young, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, for watering tur- 
nips or other drilled crops. 

‘ The Committee, so far as could conveniently be done, have 
made trial of the machine, and are satisfied it is very well cal- 
culated for the intended purpose; and as they are not aware 
that any machine on the same plan has been previously con- 
structed, recommend that the Society’s medal, of five guineas 
value, or that sum in money, be voted to Mr Young.’ 

This Report was approved by the Directors on the 13th 
June, and by a general meeting of the Society on 27th June 
1817. 


onAn An & 


Extracted from the Records by 
Cuaries Gorpon, 
Recorder and Clerk. 
Hicuianp Society CHAMBERS, 
Edin. 11th May, 1819. \ 





Extract of the Minute of —— of the DALKEITH FARMING 
LUB. 
12th November, 1818. 

The Reverend Dr Grierson mentioned, that Mr John Young, 
surgeon in Edinburgh, has been engaged in the cultivation of 
the poppy, (Papaver Somniferum), from which he had extracted 
opium of a quality superior to that imported from the East: 
And that he had sometimes found it a difficult matter to secure 
an early germination of the seed in time of dry weather, but 
had turned his thoughts to the invention of a machine for wa- 
tering the drills, in which he had fully succeeded. Mr Young 
was desirous that the Farming Club should examine the ma- 
chine; and, with that view, he had sent one to the care of Mr 
Ballantyne, nurseryman here. Dr Grierson therefore propos- 
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4 Minutes of Dalkeith Farming Club. Feb. 


ed, that a Committee should be appointed for that purpose ; as, 
if the machine in question met with their approbation, it might 
be successfully used in the cultivation of turnip or other small 
seeds. 
Mr Ferme, the preses, seconded the motion, which was una- 
nimously carried. Instructions were therefore given to the se- 
cretary, to convene the Standing Committee as early as conve- 
nient, and to mention in the circulars the nature of the duty 
F required of them. 
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At a meeting of the Dalkeith rues Club, held on the 
{ith day of February 1819, the following Report on 
Mr Young’s watering machine was produced. 


* Dalkeith, 17th December, 1818. 
: ‘ In consequence of intimation from the secretary, we, the 
undersigned, being a quorum of the Standing Committee of 
the Farming Club, met this day on Mr Ballantyne’s nursery 
ground, to examine a machine for watering drills when newly 
-sown with turnip, or other small seeds, so as to secure an ‘i 
early and regular braird— 
‘ Having attentively inspected the said machine, we are of 
opinion that Mr Young has displayed much ingenuity in its * 
invention; and, if it could be constructed on such a scale as 
to water four drills at once, we have every reason to conclude, 
that in dry seasons, and where a supply of water can be easily 
obtained, it will prove a valuable acquisition to the turnip hus- 
bandry; and, as such, we warmly recommend it to the notice 
; of our brethren.’ rs 
(Signed) Wm. Tarr. Pe 
: Davin Gray. ; 
. GeroRGE FERME. 
: Ww. Bertram. A 
Wii. TurnBULL. & 
Extracted from the Minutes by Wi1tt1am Dovwc as, Sec. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Wheat upon a Clover Ley. 







Sir, 

I sHaxu be obliged to any reader of your Journal, who 

will inform me of the best method of putting in wheat upon a 
clover ley. The common method in use in this country, is to 
plough once, and to sow immediately upon that earth; the con- 
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sequence of which is, that the seed slips through the furrow- 
slice to the sole, and is there lost. But, from whatever cause, 
the wheat crops sown upon a clover ley are, with us, very pre- 
carious, and most commonly very bad. This year, about the 
7th of November, I ploughed a clover ley, harrowed and scuf- 
fled it, so as to raise a fine mould upon the back of the furrow- 
slice, without bringing the green sod again to the light; and, 
upon this I drilled, in nine-inch rows, two bushels of wheat per 
acre, and then rolled the field, which is a deep loam inclining 
very much to clay. Upon this I expect I shall have a good 
crop. My neighbours are equally confident that I shall have a 
yery badone. You shall know the result. Iam sure the practice 
of sowing wheat upon clover leys must be given up altogether 
in this country, or a new method of such sowing be attempted. 
I have followed the best method I could think of. Our coms 
mon course is summer-fallow, wheat, seeds, and oats; the fallow 
limed with three chaldrons of lime per acre. The inconvenience 
of this practice is, that the wheat is often too luxuriant, and de- 
stroyed by being laid. If this cultivation of clover ley succeeds, 
I propose to sow oats upon my fallow instead of wheat, and to 
take wheat after clover. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Yorkshire, 12th November, 1819. ARATOR, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Necessity of changing Seed. 


« Have you found it of service to change thie seed of plants, from 
‘ one soil or climate to another, and why ?—From the almost 
‘ universal adoption of the practice, it seems that experience 
has fully justified it. In the case of exotics, that do not ar- 
rive at perfection in an alien climate, it does not seem won- 
derful; but in the case of naturalized’ vegetables, I cannot 
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* explain it.’ 


Batu Society Papers. 

Sir, 

Nor having access to a complete set of your useful work, 
I am not aware of what discussions it has furnished on the sub- 
ject of the necessity of a change of seed in the cultivation of 
corn; but, as an endeavour, however humble, to fix the prin- 
ciples of that necessity, may at the approaching season not be 
uninteresting to farmers, I have taken the liberty of submitting 
what has occurred to me from an imperfect consideration of it. 
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I understand a belief in an abstract necessity for an occasional 
change of seed, to be very generally entertained, and to be 
founded on a supposed repugnance between the soil of a farm 
and a succession of plants descended from a particular stock of 
seed. This antipathy is said to be a secret principle in the eco- 
nomy of plants; and those with whom I have conversed, un- 
able to account for it, consider it sufficient to say, the soil tires 
of the plants, or the plants of the soil. In this, it appears to 
me, there is much delusion; for I hold that, abstractedly, there 
is no efficacy in, and therefore no necessity for, a change of 
seed. The grounds of this opinion I shall endeavour to explain. 

Without going into the never-to-be-determined question, 
What is the food of plants? I take it for granted, that each 
species of vegetable has its peculiar pabulum ; and that this pe- 
culiar matter must exist in the soil in which the seed of that 
plant is sown, otherwise it will not be produced in a perfect 
state. If any particular species of vegetable be repeatedly cul- 
tivated in the same field, it may so exhaust its food in that soil, 
that the latter will become unfit to produce the plant in perfec- 
tion ; and other circumstances, such as the application of cer- 
tain manures, may incapacitate a piece of land from carrying a 
particular species of plant to maturity. But, in this case, a 
mere change of seed will not prove 2 remedy. Something must 
be done to restore to the land the pabulum of the plant sought 
to be cultivated in it, otherwise a change of seed will prove of 
no avail. Again, I conceive that a plant, after being deterio- 
rated, by aia of soil, inadequacy of climate, or faulty cul- 
tivation, may be restored, by being transferred to better soil, 
or a more genial climate, or by being more carefully cultivated, 
But this is no proof of an abstract efficacy in a change of seed. 
Here there is a concomitant change of circumstances, which 
ee accounts for the improvement: for we are entitled to 

old, that corn, once degenerated, cannot be reproduced in a 
more vigorous state, unless it be transferred to land different in 
the circumstances either of climate, soil, or mode of cultivation. 
Still further, corn crops may degenerate by the gradual opera- 
tion of an unfavourable climate, or by the natural barrenness 
of the soil in which they are raised, Ta such a case, the farmer 
finds an advantage in having recourse to fresh seed, the produce 
of a more genial climate or better land, or even of a neigh- 
bouring farm under the same circumstances of soil and climate 
as his own, if the corn produced on that farm, from being more 
nearly related to a good stock of seed, happens to be less de- 

enerated. This,  Snaler does not furnish evidence of an 


abstract efficacy in a change of seed; for it is clear, that the 
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farmer would not have bettered his circumstances had he not 
obtained seed of a quality superior to what was produced on his 
own farm. Again, we know that crops may become deterio- 
rated, by the adoption of the too general practice of sowing corn 
nearly as it grows, using {little pains to separate the good seeds 
from weak and imperfect ones; or by a faulty rotation, or by 
many other circumstances of mismanagement. In such a case, 
it may be a temporary improvement to obtain a fresh supply of 
seed. But this does not establish the abstract efficacy of a 
change ; for still the improvement depends solely on the farmer 
having selected seed of a quality better than his own, otherwise 
it would be absurd to suppose that his crops could have been 
meliorated by a change. In short, in every supposable case of 
change of seed, any improvement that takes place must be the 
effect of some concomitant change of obvious circumstances ; 
and the necessity of the change seems to have no relation to the 
Je ne sais quoi, that mysterious antipathy between the soil and a 
ee race of plants, which is said to be excited by their 

ong familiarity. ‘This is the abstract necessity of which I pre- 
sume to dispute the existence; maintaining, that there is no 
necessity for * changing the seed of plants from one soil or cli- 
* mate to another,’ unless in the case of a degeneracy of crops, 
from some of the obvious causes I have alluded to; and in such 
a case, an improvement can be effected only by obtaining a sup- 


_ ply of better seed. This, too, is the only case in which there 


can be any efficacy in a change, except the object be to obtain 
a better variety of a particular plant than what is already pos- 
sessed. With this view, it may be justifiable to sow seed, though 
even inferior as a sample to what is already produced on the 
farm, if superiority of soil, climate, or cultivation, afford a rea- 
sonable prospect of improving the quality of the new variety. 

I am quite aware of the nicety of this question, and sensible 
of my own incompetency to the discussion of it; but I shall 
think I have done Sanit, if some of your enlightened corre- 
spondents should be induced; from what I have said, to edify 
us with their sentiments. 

* Stonehaven, 3d January, 1820. Xn. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Use of Salt as a Manure. 


Sir, Akehead, December 20th, 1819. 
Peruaps but few men have contributed more to the ex= 

tension of agricultural knowledge than Sir Humphry Davy. 

His fourth leeture on agricultural chemistry, on the constituent 
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parts of soils, and their analysis, contains a useful and luminous 
development of facts, highly instructive to the practical agricul- 
turist, ‘ The power of soils to absorb water from air,’ says 
this distinguished philosopher, ‘ is much connected with ferti- 
€ lity. When this power is great, the plant is supplied with 
¢ moisture in dry seasons; and the effect of evaporation in the 
‘ day is counteracted by the absorption of aqueous vapour 
* from the atmosphere, by the interior parts of the soil during 
© the day, and by both the exterior and the interior during the 
€ night.’ 

‘ ‘| have compared the absorbent,powers of many soils, with 
¢ respect to atmospheric moisture, and I have always found it 
* greatest in the most fertile soils; so that. it affords one method 
* of judging of the productiveness of land.’ 

By a course of judicious and able experiments, Sir H. Dayy 
has shown, that the power of absorption depends upon a suffi- 
cient portion of finely divided earths, in combination with ani- 
mal and vegetable matter. Mossy soils, therefore, hold in so- 
lution too great a portion of rain water, which they give off 
freely in warm weather, and have not the power of again re- 
ceiving it through the medium of absorption. . Hence we find 
wheat upon such soils more liable to the mildew, than on those 
where earthy substances abound either in sufficient quantities or 
in excess. Were mossy land sown with salt, it would probably 
give off its aqueous parts less freely, and also receive greater 
absorbent powers ; thus diminishing the quantity of atmospheric 
vapour, and probably, by that means, render wheat less liable 
to injury from mildew. 

On soils fertile by nature, the application of salt may be in- 
jurious; while on those soils deficient in their earthy component 
parts, it may prove to be highly useful ; frst, by rendering the 
air more genial; and, secondly, by promoting decomposition, 
and the power of absorbing atmospheric vapour. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, __ 
Joun Rooke. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Cape of Good Hope. 


[From “ Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope.” By Wriit1am 
J. Buncuert, Esq.—1819.] 


Tus colony, which is distant a voyage of just three months 
_ from the port of London, comprehends all the southernmost 
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_point, of Africa, and lies in,a temperate, healthy, and delightful 
climate, principally between the latitudes of thirty-one and thir- 
ty-four degrees south, and the longitudes of eighteen and twen- 
ty-seven degrees east of Greenwich, possessing every variety of 
soil and surface. In the winter, the thermometer does not or- 
dinarily sink below the freezing point; though snow is some- 

_ times to be seen on the summits of the high mountains. In the 
summer the warmth is greater than in England, but is seldom 

_ oppressive; and, in particular districts and situations, resem- 
bles the most beautiful weather of this country. The healthi- 
ness of the air in every district, is known to all who have breath- 
ed it, and has never been called in question; nor are there any 
prevailing fevers, nor what may be called seasoning disorders, 
that attack strangers settling in this part of the world. That it 
is congenial to human life, is indisputably proved by the vigor- 
ous appearance of its present inhabitants. 

Provisions are very cheap: even in Cape Town the price of 
a sheep is from three to four rix dollars, and sometimes only 
two and a half; but, taking it even at four rix dollars, or six- 
teen shillings currency, it 1s, at the present rate of exchanges 
not so much as eight shillings sterling; and in the country dis- 
tricts from which Cape Town is ca they are sold for half 
that price, and even for less. The price of wheat is uncertain, 
varying from five to ten, and in seasons of the greatest scarcity, 
to twenty rix dollars or more the muid, containing three Win- 
chester bushels and a tenth: but the ordinary average price is 
seven, making it equal to thirty-nine shillings sterling per quar- 
ter, English measure. Cape wheat has fetched a higher price 
in the nde market, than any corn of English growth sold 

_on the same days. ‘The unsettled price of corn at the Cape is 
not to be wondered at, when the present farmers seldom trouble 
themselves about growing more than may be necessary for their 
own domestic consumption, although possessing immense tracts 
of land capable of producing more than a hundred times the 
present quantity. It is indeed only surprising, that, by such a 
spiritless system of agriculture as they now follow, and probably 
always will, so much is obtained. 

The fruits of Europe, and some from tropical countries, thrive 
in perfection; the most common of which are Oranges, Lemons, 
Grapes, Melons, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Alinonds, Apricots, 
Figs, Walnuts, Mulberries, Quinces, Chesnuis, Banenas or 

_ Plantains, and Guavas. Strawberries and Plums are not come 

mon; Raspberries and Cherries are seldom met wiih; but 

Gooseberries and Currants will not produce fruit at all. Vege- 


tables of all kinds for the table are plentiful. Wine is one of 









































































































































16 Cape of Good Hope. Feb. 
the chief products of the Colony. Cape Town is well supplied 
with articles of British and Indian manufacture. The general 
mildness of the climate renders the article of clothing, as a de- 
fence against cold, but of secondary importance. 

The facility with which the necessaries of life are procured, 
has perhaps been the first cause of that indolence and want of 
energy which has always been considered as a principal feature 
in the character of the present inhabitants; over whom a Bri- 
tish emigrant, by carrying with him the industry and knowledge 
of his own country, would have a thousand advantages; and 
would be the means of bringing to light the real resources of the 
country, and of turning to profit many valuable productions 
which are now passed by unobserved, or ignorantly supposed to 
be of no value. 

Owing to the unwise regulations, or, more properly speaking, 
the want of any regulations at all, of the early Dutch govern- 
ments, the size of each farm was allowed to spread beyond all 
due proportion ; and the greatest number of llahiad grants 
were meted out by no other measure than a half hour’s walk 
from the settler’s dwelling in every direction ; thus giving him 
the range over a circular farm of three miles in diameter. It 
could never have been expected that, under such circumstances, 
the Colony could become populous and productive. The Dutch 
boors have thus selected the choicest spots; and, though totally 
unable to find labour for the cultivation of the due proportion of 
such an immense tract, necessarily, by their holding possession 
of it, exclude all new comers. But this evil bids fair to remedy 
itself in the course of time: for, as their population is rapidly 
increasing, the division of land will follow in consequence ; and 
the descendants of the original grantees will be compelled to in- 
terlocate themselves on the intermediate unoccupied land. 

An emigrant with a few hundred pounds at his command, has, 
however, frequent opportunities of getting possession of these 
original farms at a comparatively low purchase ; and there could 
be no doubt that, with the superior intelligence and activity of 
a European, he would be enabled to thrive on the spot, which 
has afforded no more than a mere maintenance to one who has 
pursued no other than the usual Cape system of management. 

Farms of so large an extent are no longer given out ; and the 
Ere mode by which the Cape government makes grants of 

and, is under the tenure of a perpetual quit rent, subject to 
certain fees and charges of surveying, on entering into posses- 
sion. It would operate rapidly to the improvement of the colo- 
ny, if the settlers were encouraged by the hope of rendering 
their land a freehold property, or subject only to a mere nomis 
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nal rent as seignorage, on condition of making, within a given 
period, certain improvements of a specified description, or to a 
specified amount. This would act as a premium on industry 
and exertion; and the colonial revenue would in the end be 
doubly repaid by the improved state of the country. And cer- 
tainly it is not unreasonable that the improver of such lands 
should be guaranteed in the full possession and enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labour. 

It appears, from an official letter from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, and published in some of the 
London papers of the 17th of July, that such is the intention of 
the British Government, as far as relates to lands proposed to 
be granted to British emigrants, according to the following pa- 
ragraph of that letter. ‘ The lands will be granted at a quit 

rent to be fixed, which rent, however, will be remitted for the 
first ten years; and at the expiration of three years, (during 
which the party and a number of families, in the proportion 
of one for every hundred acres, must have resided on the e- 
state), the lend shall be measured at the expense of Govern- 
ment, and the holder shall obtain, without fee, his title there- 
to, on a perpetual quit rent, not exceeding in any case two 
pounds sterling for every hundred acres; subject, however, to 
this clause beyond the usual reservations—[the usual reser- 
vations are, the right of the Crown to mines of precious stones, 
of gold and silver, and to make such reads as may be neces- 
sary for the convenience of the Colony]—that the land shall 
become forfeited to Government, in case the party shall aban- 
don the estate, or not bring it into cultivation within a given 
number of years.’ 

With respect to the grants of land offered by this Govern- 
ment, the emigrant must not mislead himself by supposing that 
there are many eligible situations at its disposal, except in the 
districts hereafter described. But of these districts, unfortun- 
ately, none of the maps at present published, can give a cor- 
rect idea of the shape and extent. Nor does there, to the wri- 
ter’s knowledge, exist any general map of the Colony posses- 
sing a sufficient degree of accuracy and detail to exhibit the real 
situations of farms, or the true geographical divisions of the 
country. In assigning lands to the number of emigrants who 
may probably be induced to accept the offers now made to them, 
the necessity of such a map will appear more evident; and must, 
sooner or later, compel the Government to make an entire and 
fundamental survey of the whole Colony. At the same time a 
particular examination, from the land as well as from the sea, 
of the whole coast in every part, should be made for the pure 
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pose of discovering all those places where boats may Jand, and 
where small vessels may ride at anchor while taking in a cargo. 
When these are ascertained, an advertisement in the Cape Ga- 
zette might from time to time inform the colonists that, on a 
particular day, a vessel would be at such or such a landing- 
place to receive on their own account, or to purchase at a cer- 
tain price, whatever surplus produce they might be desirous of 
disposing of; and the vessel might, at the same time, carry out 
a small investment of such merchandise as the colonists would 
be likely to purchase or to take in exchange for their produce. 

. An arrangement of this kind would, to a very great degree, do 
away the inconvenience or impediment which most of the 
distant colonists now urge as the cause of their growing no more 
on their land than is sufficient for their own consumption—the 
tedious and laborious land-carriage to Cape Town, the princi- 
pal market. 

It scarcely requires to be explained how greatly a new colo- 
nist and astranger, stands in need of the cordial assistance of 
the Colonial Government, to put him forward at the beginning 
of his undertaking. After the disposition which the Govern- 
ment at heme has manifested on this head, there can be no 
doubt that every facility will be given to him, and that he may 
venture to rely on finding, sit bie arrival, a due attention to 
his situation, and a readiness to afford him all reasonable en- 
couragement. Perhaps few things would tend more to relieve 
emigrants from many difficulties which frequently meet them as 
soon as they land in a country where they are utter strangers, 
than giving up, for their temporary use and accommodation, 
some public building ; and appointing an experienced person as 
their guide and adviser during their Ree abode in Cape Town. 

There is no uncertainty in the success of an emigrant of this 
class, if he use but common diligence and prudence: But, after 
having stated some of the advantages, it would not be candid, 
however much it might be the writer’s wish to speak as favour- 
ably as possible of the present inhabitants of the Colony, to re- 
main silent with respect to a disadvantage which the emigrant 
ought to be informed of, that his mind may be prepared against 
it; and thus avoid all kind of disappointment in what he may 
have been led to expect. Many of the present colonists may 
perhaps view with jealousy the introduction among them, of a 
new description of people, whose superior industry and me- 
thods may place them in the back-ground: or they may falsely 

‘imagine that, in some way or another, such an innovation may 
‘ operate to their loss; while in reality it must greatly contribute 
to their gain and prosperity. ‘They would therefare not. feel 
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ready in lending any assistance to strangers. Yet, however, it 
is but justice to say, that many of them would prove honest, wor- 
thy, and neighbourly men. 

‘Thus far the situation of the capitalist emigrant has been con- 
sidered; and enough has been stated to show that, when his 
prospects in his own country lose their brightness, he may look 
with confidence towards the Cape of Good Hope as a land 
where, with the remainder of his property, he may enjoy the 
comforts, as well as the necessaries of life; and, by moderate 
exertion and care, attain even an independence, “a secure for 
his children possessions in a most healthy climate, still under 
the parental government of his native country. The impolicy. 
of again giving up possession of the Southern Point of Africa 
is now too evident to allow a supposition of its ever being like- 
ly to take place; and, as a British colony, it must end in speak- 
ing the English language, and in adopting English customs and 
laws. 

The situation of the other class of emigrants, those who pos- 
sess no capital, requires a more attentive consideration. The 
former have some power to help themselves; but these are un- 
able to accomplish any thing, without the kind assistance of a 
powerful hand. The want of employment and consequent dis- 
tress of a considerable portion of the lower classes of society in 
this Kingdom, is calling aloud for some remedy or mitigation ; 
and, as far as any can be found without resorting to emigration, 
such is certainly to be preferred. But as persons destitute of 
the means of support require permanent, not temporary relief, 
there does not at present appear any plan more likely to afford it, 
than that of transplanting a limited number to our own colonies, 
where they will still continue to constitute their proportion of 
the strength of the empire: and those who may feel so dispos- 
ed, may at any future time equally well be called into use in 
our navy or army; or, if thought advisable, may be employed 
voluntarily in the defence of their own colony, at less expense 
than must necessarily be incurred in sending out regiments 
from Europe. This state of increasing pauperism from want of 
employment, has led many ne and humane minds to de- 
vise various schemes ; some of which may answer the intention, 
although only partially, and others will require a lapse of time 
before they can exhibit proofs of their efficacy. Government 
has given some attention to the subject; and the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Poor Laws has been long em- 
ployed upon it, and, amongst other matters, has obtained that 
information and evidence on the propriety of permitting such 
persons to settle in the Cape Colony, which has produced, at 
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the termination of the last sessions of Parliament, a grant of 
fifty thousand pounds, to be applied to the encouragement of 
emigration to that colony. It would appear that the mode in 
which this encouragement is to be afforded, and the details of 
the plan, were not then fixed ; but were left open to such alter- 
ations and improvements as experience might suggest. It will 
not therefore be out of season, if a person, well acquainted with 
that country, offer some information and hints apiiidihe to the 
question, and which were intended to form part of a larger 
work, had not present circumstances seemed to require their 
being made known earlier than that work can be published. 

The Dutch is, at this time, the only language in general use 
in the country districts of the Colony; and a few British emi- 
grants, interspersed amongst the Boors or Dutch farmers, would 
find themselves reduced to the necessity of learning their lan- 
guage, before they could have any acquaintance with their sur- 
rounding neighbours. ‘This would form a serious impediment 
in the way of new settlers, and would operate, for a length of 
time, in preventing that friendly understanding and social com- 
munication with the old settlers, which ought to be encouraged 
between them. It would be giving greater stability and extent 
to a foreign language, where, on the contrary, it ought to be the 
aim and endeavour of our countrymen, by every means, to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of their own. 

If a sufficient body of English could be located together in 
any part of the Colony, they would not only be enabled to re- 
tain their own language and customs, but would by degrees 
communicate them, together with their improvements, to the 
surrounding inhabitants; and, by forming a congenial society 
amongst themselves, contribute, by mutual assistance and a cor- 
dial cooperation in their general plan, to advance the interests 
and prosperity of their community, and welfare of themselves. 
Thus, instead of having to contend with the jealousy of the old 
settlers, they would be strengthened and supported by the ties 
of compatrictism, which naturally bind the closer together, the 
further men are removed from their native country. 

Such a body of colonists would require a large and connected 
area of land fit for agriculture and pasture. This is nowhere 
to be found within the piggent limits of the Colony, except at 
its eastern extremity; wheré there is an extensive unoccupied 
tract cf the most beautiful and delightful country, varied with 
every diversity of scenery and surface; abounding in herbage, 
wood and water; and having a soil which, the writer has no 
hesitation in saying, is capable of feeding large herds of cattle, 
and of producing corn and vegetables, more than sufficient for 
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the supply of a numerous population. The greatest part of it 
is free from wood, and may receive the plough or spade imme- 
diately ; or, at least, after burning away the bushes, which in 
some places might be found necessary: an operation not more 
laborious than that of clearing the uncultivated common lands 
of England. So that certainly, within the first twelvemonth, a 
harvest may be reaped; while, during this time, two or three 
crops of potatoes from one piece of — may supply their 
first wants. Here the vine may be cultivated with success; and 
that lucrative branch of agriculture may at last be shared by 
the British nation. To all these advantages is superadded the 
important one of a line of coast of not less than a hundred miles; 
from which an immediate supply of fish may be drawn, towards 
the support of the infant settlement, by using the net within 
the mouths of the rivers: and it is not improbable that there 
may be fishing banks in the vicinity, where proper-sized boats 
might find enough of employment. 

Such a country is the southern part of the district of Albany, 
known by the Dutch name of the Zaureveld (pronounced Sare- 
felt); the boundary of which, on the west, is the Sunday river, 
dividing it from the country of the Boors; on the south, the 
ocean; on the east, the Great Fish-River, separating it from 
the country of the Caffres; and on the north, an inhabited part 
of the Colony: comprising an area of about eighty miles by fifty, 
as measured on a map; or a hundred by sixty of travelling dis- 
tance, The centre of this district is at the distance eastward 
from Cape Town, of seven hundred English miles, by the road ; 
of eighty, from the village of Uitenhage; and a hundred and 
eighty from the village of Graaff-Reynett. 

The frontier towards the Caffres is protected by a military 
force stationed at various fortified posts along, or in the vicinity 
of, the Fish River. With some of these tribes there exists at 
this moment, unfortunately, a misunderstanding, which is gene- 
rally said to have been at first occasioned by mismanagement 
and injustice towards them some years ago, when the Colony 
was under Dutch government. Whether this be the cause or 
not, they may be compelled to pacific behaviour, by making 
them sensible of the power the English have to annihilate them, 
if they chose to exert it. Or, which would be the most desir- 
able mode, by inquiring into the injustice they complain of; 
and, if ed to be true, making some reasonable reparation : 
avoiding, however, every thing that could be construed by them 
into a timid solicitation of peace. 

Mutual good-will being once established, these tribes may 
supply the new settlement with useful labourers; and furnish it, 
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by barter, with cattle at a very cheap rate. And, should an ex- 
tension of territory be deemed necessary, it is probable that, by 
honourable treaty with their chiefs, they. would sell a part of 
their land; especially if, by introducing’ the customs of civiliz~ 
ed life among them, they could be induced to reside within the 
Colony as agricultural labourers or herdsmen: which there is 
reason for thinking they would readily do, if fairly paid for 
their services. One advantage to the settlement, to be derived 
from its juxtaposition to this people, would be the profitable 
trade of supplying them with various articles of European ma- 
nufacture. ‘The country to the eastward of the Fish River, is 
known to be superior in fertility to that lying’ to the westward ; 
and, by making the Keisikamma river the colonial boundary, 
a length of coast of perhaps forty miles would be added: 

The Great Fish-River, at its mouth, is‘as broad as the 
Thames below London; but is not navigable many miles up- 
wards ; and its entrance is choked up by a bar of sand. It ‘is 
said, however, to have been frequented by Portuguese ships, 
before the foundation of Cape Town; and it has been asserted 
that they built a fort on its right bank, but of which at this day 
no remains aré discoverable. This may prove at least’ that 
they found shelter in the roadstead, especially from the north- 
westerly winds, and that there is a practicable landing-place. 
Indeed, it had the appearance to the writer, that at high tides 
the river might be safely entered by boats. A jutty, however, 
carried out beyond the surf, would ensure a safe landing at 
most seasons. 

The head-quarters of the troops stationed on the frontier was 
fixed in the northern part of this district, and has by degrees 
become a permanent village, the residence of the Landdrost (or 
Deputy Landdrost) of the District of Albany; and has received | 
the name of Graham’s Town. As a position for head-quarters, 
it may have been, perhaps, judiciously chosen ; bui it is to be 
jamented that a village has grown up in a spot which could never 
have been selected as a proper site for a town. As it is, it 
might serve, though not very conveniently, as a nucleus around 
which an agricultural population might form ; and already have 
some few farms been granted to the Boors. But it is too far 
trom the sea, to receive all the benefits of a coasting trade, 
being more than thirty miles from the nearest shore, and is by 
no means in the finest part of the country. 

For the purpose of giving an idea of the rate of travelling at 
the Cape of Good Hope, it may here be mentioned, that the 
journey from the mouth of this last river (the Great Fish- River) 
to Cape Town, cannot be performed in much less time than a 
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month, in waggons drawn by oxen, the usual mode of travel- 
ling—even with the assistance of a double or treble team, and 
with the least possible loss of time. But by the aid of relays 
obtained along the road from stage to stage, under the au- 
thority of a Government requisition, it may be done in a short- 
er time. There is no other mode at present in which a fa- 
mily can be conveyed through the Colony; and the univer- 
sal want of inns, compels a travelling party to carry their 
own provisions, bedding, and cooking utensils with them. A 
horseman, in long journeys, according to common estimation, 
will travel twice as fast as an ox-waggon ; that is, six miles in 
the hour; and he may sometimes find accommodations at the 
houses of the Boors. - A light waggon drawn by horses which 
go at a trot, is seldom used for such long journeys; and besides, 
is a mode of conveyance not likely to be procurable to emi- 
grants. A waggon with its appurtenances costs, when new, 
seven hundred rixdollars; and a team of ten oxen, three hun- 
dred, or three hundred and fifty. The customary wages of a 
Hottentot, in the country, is a two to five rixdollars per 


month, besides their food and clothing. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Inoculation of Potatoes. 
Sir, 

Ir was with considerable surprise that I received the 
account of some experiments of J. D. on Inoculating Potatoes, 
| rey in the Farmer’s Magazine for February 1818; and 

should have perused the statements with much interest, if I 
had found it possible to persuade myself that they were at all 
free from error. 

The author says, that, aware of the uncertain value of new 
varieties produced by sowing the seeds from potato apples, he 
endeavoured to form useful combinations of this root, by fitting 
carefully into portions of potatoes from which all the eyes had 
been removed, eyes taken from potatoes of different kinds ;— 
wrapping the roots thus prepared in pieces of cloth—!eaving 
holes opposite to the eyes—tying them up with worsted threads 
—placing them for a fortnight in the corner of a dunghill—and 
planting them out on the 23d April. The portions of potatoes 
ito which the eyes were inserted, he calls the stocks; and 
seven stocks were thus inoculated. On the 8th October the 
crop was dug; when it was found that, in four cases, the pro- 
duce was a mixture of potatoes resembling their several eyes 
and stocks; in two it was entirely the same with the stock, and 
in one entirely the same with the eye. In this last, J. D. sup- 
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poses there must have been some error; I am persuaded it is 
the only case in which there is none. 

I shall not stop to niake any remarks upon the usefulness of 
this scientific way of mixing two kinds of potatoes, nor to in- 
quire whether it might not be done more easily, if from any 
extraordinary whim it should be thought desirable, by emptying 
two bags into one heap; nor is it my business to point out the 
sources of J. D.’s error. I would not even have sought to oc- 
cupy yout pages, which might have been much better employ- 
ed, by disputing the accuracy of the experiment, if they had 
had no reference to more important matters, than the merely 
exciting a belief that potatoes might be so mixed; but if we 
can believe these observations accurate, we must give up all our 

enerally received notions concerning the effects of ingrafting. 
t is extremely true, that there is little or no affinity between 
the operatioi of inoculating potatoes and engrafting woody 
plants; but I think it will appear, on a very little reflection, 
that by how much they differ, by so much is the plausibility of 
the result which has been stated diminished. A great many 
very erroneous notions have at different times been held, about 
the influence of stocks on ingrafted trees and shrubs; but 
though there may yet be some persons who do not implicitly 
adopt the idea that they are entirely subservient to the grafts 
in their functions,—that they are mere assemblages of vessels 
which gather from the soil, and convey to the grafts, through the 
adhesion that is formed between them, the matter which sup- 
plies them with nourishment,—yet nobody is wild enough to sup- 
pose, that the influence of a stock is such as to give us reason 
to believe that we shall find crabs and apples on the same tree, 
merely from the operation of the crab stock. Absurd as such 


supposition would be thought by every body, it is a matter of 


easy belief compared with the result of J. D.’s experiment. I 
doubt exceedingly whether adhesion will ever take place be- 
tween the eye and the stock; and if we were assured it would, 
still we should have no reason for expecting so very singular a 
result. A potato is nothing more than a series of cells, in which 
anatter is deposited for the nourishment of the young plant till 
it has established its roots in the soil, and which, therefore, is 
wasted by absorption during the early stages of the plant’s 
growth. ‘There were five of the stocks of J. D. which did not 
* germinate;’ I quote from memory, but think that is the ex- 
pression used. * It is an inaccurate one; but I suppose is intend- 
ed to mean, that when the crop was dug they were found with- 








them were found without being decayed. ’—Vol, xix. p. 72. 


* « The stocks had not vegetated ; for, on digging the crop, five of 
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out change. If so, then they were not absorbed, and could not, 
by any possibility, have exerted the smallest influence upon the 
eye. But even if the stock and eye had adhered, and if the 
former had been absorbed, we would have had no reason to be- 
lieve that this would have affected the nature of the young 
potatoes. It is not the nature of the nourishment supplied, 
but the organization to which this is subjected, that regulates 
the produce. ‘Twenty kinds of brariches form twenty kinds of 
fruit, though they all derive their nourishment from the sime 
stock on which they may all have been ingrafted. 

If we were to believe that there was no fallacy in J. D.’s ex- 
periments, then we must believe that there can be the produc- 
tion of a new individual independently of generation, which cer- 
tainly I am by no means prepared to do, notwithstanding seve- 
ral real and interesting phenomena which may be quoted in 
support of such an opinion. 

I confess, therefore, that, from the first moment, I was a dis- 
believer in the accuracy of the experiments; but where state- 
ments are so gravely made, they should be gravely refuted. 
The Number of the Magazine did not come into my hands 
early enough to enable me to repeat the experiments that sea- 
son; but last year I did repeat them with fourteen stocks, fit- 
ting the eyes in with the greatest care and exactness, and hav- 
ing the eye and the stock always so very different in appearance, 
that there could be no mistake in digging. Once or twice in 
the summer I removed some stems which arose from eyes that 
had been overlooked in two or three of the stocks. No union 
ever took place between the stock and the eye; in a few cases 
the stock was removed by worms; but, where this was not the 
case, it remained quite entire, showing that the young plant had 
not absorbed any thing from it; that it had no connexion with 
it but juxtaposition; and therefore, that it could have no effect 
whatever upon it. In fact all my potatoes were, as I had anti- 
cipated, precisely similar to the eyes from which they sprung. 
As the supposition is so absolutely untenable, and as it is impos- 
sible it can gain any credit with one individual who is in the 
least acquainted with vegetable physiology, I have not thought 
it necessary to give a detail of my experiments; but if you or 
J. D. should wish it, they shall appear in another Number. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


R. G. 
Glasgow, 20th January, 1820. 


P. S.—The term ‘ young plant’ is used merely as in common 
language, without meaning to give an opinion on a disputed: 
ae oe : 5 
point, to which I have alluded above. B2 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 






| On the Means of Improving the Manufacturing, Agricultural, 
‘| and Financial Circumstances of the Country. Accompanied by 
| two Explanatory Tables. 


By Sir Jonn Sincrarr. ia 


| pa Ir would not be difficult to govern a country, if its rulers 

would resolve, from time to time, ‘ to ascertain such facts as are 

of peculiar importance to its most essential interests.’ If that be 

neglected, more especially when a country becomes extremely 

! populous, either the ministers must do nothing, (trusting to the 

chapter of accidents, and allowing the great vessel of the State 

to be tossed about, without a rudder or a pilot); or, if they at- 

tempt any thing, groping in the dark, the probability is, that 

they will do mischief, I hope, however, to prove, that such in- 

{ quiries are practicable, and that, when the nature of any public 
mischief is ascertained, it is not difficult to apply a remedy. 

The calamities with which this country is at present afflicted, 

(in addition to a defective circulation), arise from the conflict- 

ing interests of the manufacturer and the agriculturist, and the 

great pressure of taxation upon both. 


1. State of the Manufacturer, and his Claims for Relief. 


In order that the state of the manufacturer may be under- 
stood, it is -necessary to calculate the expense at which he is 
maintained, and the effect that an increased price of grain has 
{ on the value of the goods he furnishes. 

We shall take, as an example, the cotton manufacture ; for 
i if the fact be ascertained regarding one branch of industry, the 
F difference regarding the other branches cannot be material. 

: When the prices of cotton goods were high, (as was the case 
i during a considerable part of the late war, when the industry of 
; ih! other nations was checked, and we commanded the markets of 
the universe), some weavers, at particular kinds of work, or 
f | strokes, as the webs are called, gained from two to three pounds 
weekly; but a tradesman, at ordinary work, was reckoned un- 
| commonly diligent and steady, if his wages averaged 20s. per 
week throughout the year; and, in general, 15s. per week, or 
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391. per annum, was /he average of weavers’ wages in the prin- 
cipal manufacturing districts in Scotland, even during the war ; 
boys, striplings, and young girls, receiving fully one-third less, 
out of which, all had to pay their loom and loomstead rents, 
their heddles, shuttles, twine, brushes, fanners, pirns, dressing, 
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tallow, light, black-lead, &c. amounting in all to from 12d. to 
18d. per week. 

When peace was restored, a variety of circumstances com- 
bined to reduce the wages of the weaver. 1. A number of per- 
sons, bred to weaving, were discharged from the army: With 
the aid of the Chelsea pension they enjoyed, they could work at 
lower wages than those who had not that advantage. 2. In or- 
der to make up for the decreased demand for goods, and conse- 
quent low prices, weavers were obliged to work 14 or 16 hours 
per day, instead of nine. This temporarily accumulated such a 
load of goods, that even the old markets would not have been 
sufficient. 3. At the very time when an immense increase was 
thus made to the quantity of goods, the Powers on the Conti- 
nent checked as much as possible their importation, resolving to 
make their own subjects manufacture for themselves. 4. Un- 
fortunately also, when the foreign demand was thus diminished, 
the home market, by the distresses of the agricultural interests, 
was reduced to a most alarming extent. And, 5. The use of 
machinery has greatly contributed to the increased quantity of 
goods. 

7 From all these circumstances combined, have arisen those 
distresses now experienced in the cotton manufacture. 

The average earnings of a cotton weaver, at present, when in 
work, is only 20/. per annum, (rather under eight shillings per 
week); and it is calculated, that he, his wife and two children 
(an average family), if they live principally on wheaten bread, 
consume two quarters of wheat per year, (32 ounces avoirdupois 
of flour per day). If wheat, therefore, sell at the rate of 60s. 
per quarter, his bread will cost him 6/. per annum. If he live 
on oatmeal, instead of flour, he and his family will consume 
six bolls (36 ounces avoigdupois per day), which, at 20s. per 
boll, is 62. per annum, or the same as the flour. In either case 
he has a surplus of 14/. per annum, for flesh, fish, house and 
loom rents, clothes, &c. But if wheat, instead of being sold at 
60s. per quarter, rises to 90s., and oatmeal, instead of 20s. per 
boll, rises to 30s., the advance, in each case, is 3/.; the effect 
of which on his earnings, and the value of the goods he manu- 
factures, ought next to be explained. 

It is cdletaaed that a weaver, while looming his webs, for 
which he gets no wages, going home with his cloth, and occa- 


sionally looking out for work, loses annually - 25 days. 
Sundays - . - - 52 
Leaving the working days during the year, only 288 





Total 365 
In former times, weavers seldom worked, on an average, a- 
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bove nine hours per day ;—they used to take ‘ a gloaming shot,’ 
that is, a saunter, before they lighted their candles; after which 
they wrought till nine, or sometimes ten at night, seldom work- 
ing after dinner on Saturday. They also had eight or ten holi- 
days yearly, viz. at the Sacraments, New Year’s Day, King’s 
birth-day, and perhaps to attend some fairs in the neighbour- 
hood. But now, they can afford no holidays, though they work 
14 or 16 hours out of the 24. But what they gain by great la- 
bour, accompanied by poor and scanty fare, they often lose, by 
the deterioration of ther health on a bed of sickness. Suppos- 
ing, however, that a weaver is able to make five yards per day, 
or 1440 yards per annum, the average price of which is from 3d. 
to 4d. per yard, or, in 12 months, - - L. 20 

Add the price of the yarn, winding, warping, starching, 
singeing, bleaching, calendering, and other manipulations, 
which average about double the amount of weaving—say 40 

Total cost of 1440 yards cotton ls, atlOd.per yard L. 60 

Now, the above advance of 3/., which the weaver pays to the 
agriculturist, more the one year than the other, amounts to a 
halfpenny per yard on each of the 1440 yards he weaves in the 
year, or 2}d. every working day; and is equal to an Income- 
tax of 15 per cent. on his year’s earnings, or to an Excise-duty 
of 5 per cent. on the value of the goods he weaves during the 
year. Annexed are two interesting tables, explanatory of these 
particulars, in reference to the effects of the rise and fall of 
wheat and oatmeal, the consumption of which forms about 
ONE-THIRD of the weaver’s annual expenditure. 

It is likewise contended, that the increased price of agricul- 
tural produce operates, not only on the weaver himself, but 
also on the wages of the tailor, shoemaker, utensil-maker, and 
others, who supply the weaver with clothes, shoes, looms, &c. ; 
and all these, in consequence of the increased price of wheat 
and oatmeal, are obliged to, and actually do advance, the price 
of their furnishings to the weaver, preventing thus the remain- 
ing Two-THIRDs of his earnings from going so far as otherwise 
they would. * 


2. State of the Agriculturist, and his Claim for Protection. 


The proprietors and occupiers of the soil ought to be consi- 
dered the true basis of political strength. They are permanent 


* The following particulars respecting the mode of Jiving usual 
with the weavers of Glasgow and the neighbourhood, are curious 
ajd interesting. ‘They are communicated to me by Mr James Boaz, 
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residents, and in a manner fixed to the soil; whereas the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes, being more of a transitory 
nature, become, in a great degree, citizens of the world, and, 
connecting themselves with foreign countries, must necessarily 
feel less anxiety about the prosperity of their own, which they 
abandon without much reluctance, whenever whim or interest 


accountant in Glasgow, to whom I am indebted for much useful in- 
formation on these subjects, and by whom the annexed tables were 
drawn up. 

Weavers and their families have long been accustomed to make 
potatoes the bulkiest part of their food, and, in the present state of 
their business, hundreds can get little else. Oatmeal porridge, or 
peas brose with butter milk or swatts,* formed their breakfast and 
supper ; but potatoes being cheaper, many now substitute them for 
the former, at least for supper. Herrings, cod, or ling fish, some- 
times flesh and broth, with potatoes or oat cakes, used to be their 
dinner ; but thousands are now occasjonally at a loss to get even po- 
tatoes and salt, 

This has much decreased the consumption of oatmeal, and few 
now ever get the luxury of wheaten bread. There are great num- 
bers, however, who still take a tea or coffee breakfast, with bread 
and butter. When dinner time comes, tea or coffee again, with 
white or red herrings, or other animal food, if they can get it; and 
potatoes with salt, or porridge or sowens and butter-milk to supper. 
But tea and sugar are so dear, that to make the meal at all comfort- 
able, stretches the feeble means too much. That fare, however, 
having once become habitual with many, and heing more exhilarat- 
ing, cannot by all be given up. Oatmeal is at present about 17d. or 
18d. per peck, or 2d. per pound avoirdupois; from six to eight 
ounces will make a good plateful of porridge for a working man, 
‘ which, with salt, butter-milk, butter, or treacle, may cost in all 
say 14d. A man may ezist on 21 such meals for 2s. 8d. per week ; 
whereas tea costs much more, viz. + oz. tea, 1d.; 1 oz. sugar, O4d. ; 
oat cakes, 1d.; butter and milk, 1d.; in all 34d. per meal, But if 
coffee be used instead of tea, 04d. will be saved; hence the meal 
will cost only 3d., that is, double the price of a porridge mea],— 
Four in a family may be stated as the average number. Suppose 
they all got porridge thrice a day, the quantity of oatmeal consum- 
ed in a week would average about a peck to each member, or four 
pecks to the family, there being here 8 lib. of 17} 0z. to a peck, and 
16 pecks to a boll; in that case, 208 pecks would be used, or 13 
bolls er year. But supposing (what is pretty near the average) 


® Swatts is a weak small beer, composed of molasses and water boiled, and they 
fermented with yeast. 
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induces them. To sacrifice, therefore, the interest of the fixed, 
to that of the transitory classes, would be the height of infatua- 
tion and absurdity. t us, therefore, consider, what is the 
state of the agriculturist, and the rate at which he can afford to 
raise the grain necessary for the consumption of the manufac- 
turer. 

The following calculations were applicable to the year 1815. 

The expenses of cultivation may be considered under four 
heads. 1. The sum required for keeping up, or replacing, the 
fixed or permanent stock, purchased by the farmer. 2. The an- 
nual charges of the farm. 3. The rent and taxes. And, 4. 
The profits of the farmer, in recompense for his skill, labour, 
and unceasing attention. 

1. A capital in money, is as essential to the farmer, as to the 
manufacturer or the merchant, By the former, a large sum 
must be expended in the purchase of his horses, cows, imple- 
ments of husbandry, manure, &c. On the smallest computa- 
tion, a farm of 300 acres will require 2070/., or at the rate of 
6]. 18s. per.acre, on which an annuity of 10 per cent. ought to 
be charged as necessary to keep up the stock, much of which is 
of a perishable nature. Hence the annual expense of his per- 
manent stock may be stated at 13s. 9d. per acre per annum. 

2. The annual charges, including the wages of servants, the 
maintenance of the horses and cattle, seed, manure, harvesting, 
&c. at the lowest computation, cannot be charged at less than 
1172/. per annum on a farm of 300 acres, or 3). 18s. 2d. per 
acre per annum, 

3. In regard to rent, it is astonishing with what coolness the 
manufacturers talk of the reduction of rents. They do not 
seem to consider, that the soil is property belonging to certain 


that potatoes and other food, form rather above one half of the 
whole quantity of food used, then six bolls may be stated as the me- 
dium quantity for each family; and this is the quantity assumed in 
the following tables. 

Those mechanics, or their wives, whose constitutions do not agree 
with porridge, or whose purses cannot afford tea nor even coffee, 
use a substitute for the latter, now sold here at 7d. per pound, under 
the name of ‘* Radical Coffee,” (because taken by some of the dis- 
affected), and consists of horse-beans partially carbonised and ground 
down: Agrimony, sage, and other herbs dried, are used, instead of 
tea. The distress in Glasgow is now indeed so great (4th Jan. 
-1820, Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 8°), that in many places, only 
some families having fuel, their neighbours flock there to get their 
food boiled. ; 
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classes.of the community, either inherited from their ancestors, 
or purchased at large prices, from the profits of their industrious 
pursuits. To that land, and to the rents that can be derived 
from it, they have as much right as any individual has to the 
house he lives in, or to the coat he wears. Indeed, the rent the 
proprietor-obtains, unless he resides abroad (a practice which 
ought not to be permitted to the extent to which it is at present 
carried), is necessarily laid out, either for public, or for useful 
purposes ; being, in general, either paid in to the Exchequer, or 
expended in promoting industry and commerce. ‘The rent for 
good land (including taxes on saddle and work horses, together 
with assessments for road-money, poor-rates, &c.), may be stated 
at 31. 4s. per acre, or about one-third of the produce. 

4. The last charge is, on account of the profits of the farmer, 
and allowing him at the rate of 10 per cent. on the capital he 
employs, both permanent and annual (which may amount to 
36651. on 300 acres), the sum chargeable per acre would be 14. 
4s. 5d. per annum. 

The expenses, then, on every acre, would amount to the ful- 
lowing sums— 

1. Permanent and fixed stock - L.0 13 9 
2. Annual expenses - - $18 2 
3. Rent and taxes 3 4 0 
4. Profits of trade 1 4 5 

L.9 O 4 

But it is to be observed, that besides wheat, the farmer must, 
in some cases, fallow his land, and, in all cases, raise crops of 
inferior value than wheat, the higher price of which must make 
up for the inferior value of the other crops. ‘The above annual 
charge, therefore, of 9/. 4«l. per acre, must be multiplied by 4, 
to give the total expense of the rotation,—supposed to be, 1. Tur- 
nips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; and, 4. Wheat. The total ex- 
pense will then amount to 36/. 1s. 4d., of which 15/. 8s. ought 
to be charged to the crop of wheat, and the remaining 20/. 13s. 
4d. to the three other crops. * 

On the whole, it is evident, from the price of labour and of 
all the commodities which the cultivator must purchase; also 
from the rents and taxes, as they stood in the year 1815, that 
wheat could not then be raised by the farmer, even on good 
soils, at less than about 90s. per quarter; and other grain in 
the same proportion. Since that period, however, labour, sec:’, 


* See this subject more fully detailed in the Gen. Rep. of Scotland, 
yol. 3, p. 283, &c. and Far. Mag. vol. xv. p. 133. 
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food for horses, and the domestic consumption of the farmer, 
are in general cheaper, so that he may now raise wheat, per- 
haps 6 per cent. lower, or at the rate of 85s. per quarter, if that 
price were guaranteed by protecting duties or restrictive laws. 
Still, however, that is a larger sum than the manufacturer can 
afford to pay from the low wages he now receives. How, 
then, is it possible to arrange matters between these conflicting 
interests ? 


3. On the Financial State of the Country. 


The exertions which have been made by Great Britain, to 
save herself and Europe from subjugation, is the cause of all 
the difficulties which we now experience. ‘To carry on so dread- 
ful a contest, we were under the necessity of borrowing im- 
mense sums of money, and imposing innumerable taxes to de- 
fray the interest. The faith of the nation is pledged for the 
payment of the interest, and redemption of the capital. The 
power of the country to carry on future wars successfully, de- 
pends on its preserving its faith inviolate. No taxes, therefore, 
can be taken off, without a full equivalent; and yet it is by 
taking off the taxes 4L0NE, that the conflict between the ma- 
nufacturing and agricultural interests can be adjusted. 

After the most careful inquiries, it appears, that, on an aver- 
age, a weaver and his family pay annually in taxes en the fol- 
lowing necessaries of life, viz. 


Leather - - - L.0O 10 O 
Salt ~ - ~ 016 0 
Candles, or oi} - - . 06 0 
Soap - - - - 0 4 0 


Total L.1 16 0 


It has been already stated, that a rise on the price of wheat, 
from 60 to 90 shillings per quarter, and on oatmeal, from 20 to 
30 shillings per boll, is equivalent to an annual tax of 3/. Ster- 
ling. But by the annexed table, No. 2, column 3, it appears, 
that when wheat rises from 60, to only 78 shillings per quarter, 


‘and oatmeal from 20 to 26 shillings per boll, such rise takes 


1/. 16s. out of the weaver’s pocket per annum. Hence, were 
the taxes on leather, salt, candles and soap, repealed, he could 
then as well afford to pay 78 shillings for wheat, or 26 shillings 
for oatmeal, as to pay these taxes, when the prices are 60 shil- 
lings for wheat, and 20 shillings for oatmeal. Besides, were 
these taxes taken off the farmer, the price of labour, and of the 
various articles he required, would be so much reduced, that he 
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could afford to sell his wheat at 78s. per quarter, and other 
grain in proportion, and perhaps even lower. 

The whole dispute, therefore, resolves itself into a question of 
finance—Is it practicable to commute the taxes on leather, 
salt, candles, and soap? and, exempting the poorer, to charge 
them on the more opulent classes of the community, who would 
likewise derive much pecuniary benefit from the abolition? It 
is impossible, when the _— is fully and fairly stated, that 
there can be any doubt about the decision that ought to be ad- 
opted. The taxes above mentioned are on absolute necessaries, 
without which the poorest individuals cannot well subsist. They 
may do without tea, sugar, malt liquors, spirits, &c. but they 
cannot live, with any degree of comfort, without leather, salt, 
candles, and soap. Let amoderate tax be imposed on all those 
whose income exceeds 200/. per annum, in place of these taxes ; 
or an adequate sum raised on the principle of “ A Tontine ;” 
let this be speedily set about, and there would be an end to the 
disturbances of the country. The restoration of public tran- 
quillity, and the establishment of inion at home, would surely 
be cheaply purchased by such a sacrifice. —7th January 1820. 
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APPENDIX. 
TABLE, No. I. 


Showing, when wheat and oatmeal rise to certain prices, 
1. The reduction such rises are equivalent to, on every yard of cloth 
the weaver weaves. 
2. Ditto ditto ditto on his wages per day. 
3. Ditto ditto ditto ditto _ per year. 
4. His neat wages per day after such reductions are made. 
5. Ditto _—iper year ditto. 
6. The per centage of income tax on his earnings, which such re- 
ductions are equivalent to. 
7. Ditto of excise duty on the cloth ditto _— ditto. 


This Table is calculated on the supposition, that he weaves, 288 
days in the year, 5 yards daily—1440 yards in all—for which he gets 
40/.; that he uses annually, in part of his and family’s food, 2 quar- 
ters of wheat or 6 bolls of oatmeal per year, (which is nearly 32 oz. 
avoirdupois in flour, or 36 oz. avoirdupois of oatmeal per day ); that 
the yarn, including winding, warping, starching, singeing, bleaching, 
calendering, and other manipulations, amount to the same sum as 
the price of weaving, or, in other words, that the 1440 yards woven 
during the year, costs 133d. per yard, finished—in all 80/. All these 
data are reckoned fair averages of cotton goods formerly manufac- 
tured in Scotland, 
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Reduction en the . } Such redactions are 
| Leave his net wages] 

Oat- Weaver's wages. |: 

mea’, 
| m Qr.\p. Boll.|p- yard.| p. day. | p- year. | p. day. | p. year. 


| 


Shill® | Shill® jd. 10*"*\d.10*>* 
60 20 0 
66 22 
72 24 
75 25 
78 26 
84 28 
90 30 
96 32 
102 34 
105 35 
108 56 

38 
120 40 
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The zero in this Table is, when wheat is 60s..per quarter, oatmeal 20s. per boll. 


TABLE, No. II. 
Showing, when wheat and oatmeal rise to certain prices, 

1. The reduction such rises are equivalent to, on every yard of cloth 
the weaver weaves. 
2. Ditto ditto ditto on his wages per day. 

3. Ditto ditto ditto ditto _ per year. 

4. His neat wages per day, after such reductions are made. 

5, Ditto per year ditto ditto. 

6. The per centage of income tax on his earnings, which such re- 

ductions are equivalent to. 

7. Ditto of excise duty on the cloth ditto ditto. 

This Table is calculated on the supposition, that he weaves, 288 
days in the year, 5 yards daily—1440 yards in all—for which he gets 
only 201. ; that he uses annually, in part of his and family’s food, two 
quarters of wheat, or 6 bolls of oatmeal per year, (which is nearly 32 
oz. avoirdupois in flour, or 36 oz. avoirdupois of oatmeal, per day.) ; 
that the yarn, including winding, warping, starching, singeing, bleach- 
ing, calendering, and other manipulations, amount to double the price 
of weaving, or, in other words, that the 1440 yards woven during the 
year cost 10d. per yard, finished—in all All these data are 
reckoned fair averages of cotton goods now manufactured in Scotland. 
8. The last,column is intended to illustrate, that if, at present, when 
weavers’ wages are so miserably low, the continental nations can com- 
pete with us in free markets ; if we were to double the wages, so as 
to enable our weavers to earn 40/. yearly as formerly, without getting 
any more for our 1440 yards than 60/., the loss per cent. must be ex- 


actly what is contained in said column, Our prospects, thereforg 
are by no means flattering. 
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Remarks on Plantations. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Plantations, 
Sir, 

Ix some late Numbers of your Magazine, I observed two 
communications signed Sylvanus, containing statements respect- 
ing the profits likély to be derived from planting Scots Fir, 
Larch, and Spruce, in the Highland districts; and really the 
sums look very well in figures, and may, in some instances, be 
more than reatised. 

That there is much land in the Highlands, and also in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, that might be profitably laid under plant- 
ing, few I believe will attempt to deny ; but the extent of the 
profits per acre will be regulated by circumstances exceedingly 
various; such as the nature of the soil, and subsoil; the extent 
of ground under planting in the neighbourhood ; the vicinity of 
plantations to seaports, or navigable rivers ; together with the 
flourishing or depressed state of agriculture; and the rates of 
duties imposed on the importation of foreign timber, at the pe- 
riod when the wood is to be disposed of : Hence the difficulty of 
making out a fair estimate on such speculations; which, if at 
all attempted, should have the items selected from books of real 
business kept at different places, and for a considerable length 
of time. Had Sylvanus attended to this, I fear his outlay and 
expenditure on 250 acres spruce, including rent, &c. for 30 
years, would have exceeded 61182. 17s. 6d. Is it possible, for 
instance, that, in a sheep country, 250 acres can be fenced in, 
and these fences kept in repair for thirty years, or even till the 
trees are beyond the reach of receiving injury from sheep or 
cattle, for the sum of one hundred pounds? or can a forester 
manage such a concern as it ought to be managed, for five 
pounds a year—a sum not equal, even at the present low 
prices, to purchase the single article of meal, one year, for a 
common plough boy? Are 250 acres often to be met with where 
no dtaining is necessaty previous to the —— being planted ? 
As this is a primary consideration in planting, it should have 
formed the first item in the outlay; and the yearly expense of 
management, with the probable profits arising from the sale of 
prunings, and thinnings, should have been taken into the ac- 
count. 

The operation of planting fir trees is generally well under- 
stood, and judiciously conducted : It were well if as much could 
be said in favour of the subsequent management of plantations 
in this country; but, in nine cases out of ten, quite the reverse 

6 
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of this is the case. When the operations of fencing, draining, 
and planting are performed, the whole concern is too frequent- 
ly left to nature: the plants, in exposed situations, are put in at 
trom three to four feet distance, plant from plant, that they may 
afford shelter to each other while young: these should be re- 
gularly and carefully thinned as they grow up, to allow the re- 
serves that are destined for timber, to acquire a thickness of 
stem proportionate to their length: how wofully this is neglect- 
ed, is but too evident, from the long and slender trees that are 
to be seen in many cfowded plantations all over the country. 
We often hear of millions of trees being planted; and we as 
often see millions of trees totally destroyed by the negligence 
of those who were at the original expense of planting, and who, 
perhaps like Sylvanus, calculated, in the writing-closet, on those 
profits which their carelessness will never allow cither them or 
their posterity to reap. 

While much of the higher parts might be most profitably laid 
under plantations of Scots fir, larch, &c. there are also many 
spots where the various species of hard wood might be cultivat- 
ed with advantage. Oak, ash, elm, Say 9 and beech, are in 
much request in this country, and bring high prices; but their 
cultivation is very much neglected: the greater part of such 
wood is only to be seen adorning the parks and lawns near the 
mansion-house; nor are such trees likely soon to glut the mar- 
ket. Few landed proprietors are disposed to remove those ob- 
jects which spread an air of sublime grandeur around their ha- 
bitations, and with the appearance of which many of their youth- 
ful ideas are associated. The feeling is natural, and none but 
such as are void of taste or feeling can censure it; and, as even 
utility can lay no claim to such sacrifice, a supply of hard wood 
should be planted in such obscure corners where it might be cut 
down when ready, without disfiguring a landscape, or destroy- 
ing a favourite grove: for the hedge-row trees that divide our 
fields, and shade our public roads, will add but little to our 
stock of hard wood. 

I am aware that farmers in general look on planting as di- 
rectly eee to their interests; and, as the business is at pre- 
sent too frequently managed, they have sufficient ground for en- 
tertaining this opinion. Unshorn hedges harbour sparrows 
and other birds that destroy their corns; low bushy-headed 
hedge-row trees shade the corn under their branches, and pre- 
vent its filling, while the roots deprive the soil of its vegetative 
powers; nor are such trees of much value to the proprietor. 
Strips of planting, however, judiciously laid down, afford shel- 
ter; and, when weod is reared near his farm, it saves the far- 
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mer the trouble of carrying from a distanee, what he may want 
for agricultural’ purposes, and. enables his landlord to help him 
to that article at an easy raté;, and, to the landed proprietor, no- 
thing can: be more profitable than @ fair paper ion of his lands 
laid under planting, if its management, be judiciously directed. 
A few observations, founded on practice, respecting the plant- 
ing and cultivation of hard wood, fir plantations, strips of plant- 
ing, hedges, and hedge-row trees, with a view of the profits and 
loss on such operations, may form the subjects of future com- 
munications. wr time I remain, Sir, your, &c. 


G, 


*,* We shall be glad to have the observations of this correspond- 
ent at his earliest convenience. It is only on the calculations obtain- 
ed from experience that much reliance can be placed in a question of 
this kind ; and so many promising estimates of the profits of planting 
have been laid before the public, that it is impossible not to suspect 
they have been often erroneous; otherwise it would not be necessary, 
at this time, to complain, and with so much truth, of the nakedness 
of many parts of the country. Observations founded on practice 
must therefore be valuable—Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE; 


On a Disease in Oats called Seging. 
Sir, 

I nave often had it in view to send you an account of a dis- 
ease which not unfrequently occurs among’ the oats in this part 
of the country, called Seging; and as the weather is at present 
extremely unfavourable to every description of out-of-door 
work, 

é * Without, 
The ceaseless winds blow ice, and foul and fierce, 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ;’— 


I shall transmit it without further delay ; hoping that some of 
your numerous readers, who may be better acquainted with it 
than I am, will favour the public with their opinions upon it. 
I have no doubt but it is known in other districts as well as this, 
although I do not recollect to have seen or heard of it else- 
where. I have not learned that it was known here earlier than 
about the time the Potato Oat began to be cultivated, nor do I 
remember to have sé¢en it among any other species of oats; but 
perhaps they may be equally liable to it for all that. 
l 
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This disease, in ordinary seasons, makes its appearance towards 
the middle or latter end of June, and is known by its soon 
changing the natural colour of the braird into that of a dark 
luxuriant green. For some time the plants, or rather stocks, 


(for they are much grosser than common), assume a vigorous 
appearance, but soon become pale and dwarfish, and at Tength 
decay, without coming into ear; leaving the place, for several 
yards round, an entire blank, or nearly so. At the bottom of 
the stock, a multiplicity of small, white, sickly-looking fibres, 
resembling roots, are generally found warped together ; and in 
most of the diseased plants which I have inspected, the sced was 
attached to a single root, the only one at the plant, and from 
half an inch to an inch and a half from its main junction with 
the stock, The name by which the disease is known here, 
seems to be derived from the near resemblance which the leaves 
of the plants at first bear to what is provincially termed the 
Water Seg. * 

tt is more prevalent during some seasons than others; but 
few seasons pass without more or less of it appearing in some 
instances ; and I have seen patches of it, to the amount of an 
acre or two, in a single field ; but this must be understood as an 
extraordinary case, and of rare occurrence. 

As yet, no feasible reason has been assigned as the cause of 
this disease; and the circumstance of its having occurred in so 
many different seasons and situations, qualities and conditions of 
land, render it the more mysterious. I believe it has been more 
complained of, and that justly too, on some farms than others ; 
but this might have proceeded from what I at last begin to 
think is the true cause of the disease, viz. labouring the ground 
in what is called a bad season; particularly if ploughed or har- 
rowed while covered with snow. Having first observed it in 
a field of dry light land, a good deal exhausted by cropping, it 
naturally occurred to me that this might have been the reason 
of it; but from what I have since seen, I am induced to retract 
this opinion in favour of that above mentioned; but, perhaps, 
in both instances I may be wrong. Happening one day to re- 
mark to an experienced old farmer, that 1 conceived the disease 
proceeded from what I have here stated, he replied in nearly 
the following words—‘ I perfectly agree with you there; for al-. 
though I know little about oats seging, I remember well of a 
head ridge of mine that was once ploughed out of stubble, when 

VOL. XXI. No. 81. 
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* The yellow flower de luce.—Jamieson’s Dictionary. 
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covered to the depth of from one to two inches with snow ; and 
1 am pretty safe to say, that for nearly twenty years afterwards, 
it produced little more than the seed, although regularly ma- 
nured with the rest of the field. ’—This is, at least, one striking 
instance of the bad effects resulting from the practice of plough- 
ing land for seed when covered with snow: But whether such 
beé-actually the cause of that disease among oats which I have 
here shortly noticed, I am as yet uncertain. ‘Therefore it would 
greatly oblige me, and perhaps many more of your readers, to 
see the subject undergo an early and candid discussion in your 
useful Publication. y 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


January 19th, 1820. A Mearns Farmer. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Temperature of the Ground. With a Plate. 


In our remarks on Climate, in a former Number of the Ma- 
gazine, we alluded to some curious experiments which had been 
made on the temperature of the ground at various depths, as af- 
fording a striking illustration of the mode in which the sun’s 
heat is received at the surface, and propagated through the in- 
terior of the earth. As the heat of the sun is the great principle 
which gives life to the vegetable world, any thing that can throw 
light on its distribution and motions, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to the farmer; and as the result of such experiments might 
often prove of practical utility, we shall now give a more par- 
ticular account of the observations dbove mentioned, which were 
made at Raith in Fife. * 

So slowly it appears are the impressions of heat and cold con- 
veyed through the mass of the earth, that the varying influence 
of the seasons reaches but to very moderate depths. Before the 
extreme heat of summer can penetrate to the depth of thirty 
fect, it is stopt in its course, and partially drawn back by the 
severity of the winter’s cold, which it thus serves, in some de- 
gree, to mitigate. Hence, if we sink into the ground in sum- 


* The results were first published in Professor Leslic’s valuable 
article on Climate, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. See also an abstract of this Paper in the Edinburgh or Scots 
Magazine for August 1818, 
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mer, it will be found colder and colder as we descend, and 
warmer and warmer in winter. 

‘ The celebrated naturalist,’ says Mr Leslie, * and accurate 
observer, Satissure, in the month of October 1785, made an 
interesting set of observations on the banks of the Arve, near 
Geneva. By digging downwards on successive days, he reach- 
ed at last the depth of 31 feet. While the surface of the 
ground had retained a heat of 60°.3 by Fahrenheit’s scale, the 
temperature of the earth at the depth of 4 feet was 60°.8, at 
16 feet 56°, at 21 feet 53°.6, and at 28 feet 51°.8. A thermo- 
meter buried 31 feet deep was found, when takef up in sum- 
mer, to stand at 49°.5, and, when raised in winter, to indicate 
52°.2. Notwithstanding this great depth, therefore, it had 
still felt the vicissitude of the seasons, having varied 2°.7 in 
the course of the year. The extreme impressions must have 
taken six months to penetrate to the bulb, since the tempera- 
ture was lowest in summer’ and highest in winter. 

‘ But this plan of observing is clumsy and imperfect, there 
not being sufficient time to allow the mass of earth to regain 
its proper degree ef heat, and too much for the instrument to 
retain its impression unaltered before it can be raised up and 
observed. In order to throw distinct light on a subject so 
curious and important, Robert Ferguson, Esq. of Raith, a 
gentleman whose elegant mind is imbued with the love of 
science, caused, lately, a series of large mercurial thermome- 
ters, with stems of unusual length, to be planted in his spaci- 
ous garden at Abbotshall, about 50 feet above the level of the 
sea, and near a mile from the shore of Kirkaldy, in latitude 
56°10’. The main part of each stem having a very narrow 
bore, had a piece of wider tube joined above it; and to sup- 
port the internal pressure of the column of mercury, the bulbs 
were formed of thick cylinders. The instruments, enclosed 
for protection in wooden cases, were then sunk beside each 
other to the depths of one, two, four, and eight feét, in a 
soft gravelly soil which turns, at four feet below the surface, 
into quicksand or a bed of sand and water. These thermo- 
meters were carefully observed from time to time by Mr Charles 
Norval, the very intelligent gardener at Raith.’ 

We shall here first insert the following copy of this register 
for nearly four years, and shall then make a few remarky. . 
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On the Temperature of the Graund. 


First, then, it appears, from these observations, that the frost, 
which must have often been severe in the open air, never pene- 
trated during the whole period any depth below the surface of 
the ground, as the thermometer, at the depth of one foot, never 
felt its influence. In December 30, 1815, the thermometer had 
fallen to 33°; and at this point, namely, 1° above freezing, it 
continued till the beginning of February, when it began to rise. 
At the depth of two feet, the thermometer was still less affected 
by the winter’s cold, as it never fell during the whole four years 
below 35°; at the depth of four feet, the thermometer never 
sunk below 39°; and, at eight feet, never below 40°. The ef- 
fect of the extreme cold of winter was therefore evidently be- 
coming less and less sensible, in proportion to the depth. But 
the same was the case with the extreme heat of summer, which 
seemed to penetrate the ground with the same diminished ener- 
gy. While the temperature of the air must often have risen to 
65 or 70, the one-foot deep thermometer never rose above 61 ; 
the two feet never above 58; the four feet never above 54; and 
the eight feet never above 51}. Thus rapidly in descending 
do the vicissitudes of winter and summer disappear below the 
sround : There can be no doubt, therefore, that at a depth 
not very considerable, they would entirely vanish; the same 
uniform temperature would there prevail throughout the whole 
year; and this permanent temperature being evidently the me- 
dium effect of a long series of years, would hence be equal to the 
inean temperature of the place. (See Vol. 19, No. 75. 

But, not only do the superficial effects thus descend with di- 
minished effect, but this descent is performed, according to 
these observations, with extreme slowness. The greatest heat 
of summer does not reach the eight feet thermometer till the 
middle of September, nor the cold of winter till the middle of 
March, the intermediate interval having bees employed in tra- 
velling over this very inconsiderable space. 

By now examining the above: register more particularly, we 


* 
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shall be able to trace the whole progress of the heat throughout 
the year ;—we shall find that it is not always descending from the 
surface, but sometimes, on the contrary, rises from below; we 
shall find, as was before remarked, that the heat of summer, 
after penetrating the surface of the ground, returns part of it 
upwards to supply the deficiency of winter—that in spring and 
summer, while the increasing energy of the sun pours down- 
ward a continued stream of*heat, i decline of this external 
supply in autumn and winter is partly made up from the store 
already accumulated in the ground, and which now begins, as 
from an internal fountain, to send forth a continued stream to- 
wards the surface—and that the earth therefore receives scarce- 
ly any heat from the sun during winter, but is warmed almost 
entirely from below,—a circumstance which explains a common 
but just maxim among farmers, that the snow warms the ground, 
or rather keeps it warm, which it undoubtedly does, by costes 
in the internal supply. Thus, in January 1816, the thermo- 
meter stood as follows. 
1 Ft. 2 Ft. 4 Ft. 
Jan. 1. 33? 37° 
12. 33 86 
26. 33 36 
Feb. 12. 34 36 
27. 35 36 
Mar. 10. 35 37 
21, 85 37} 


On the Ist January, then, the one foot thermometer became 
stationary, and continued so tiil February 12th, when it began to 
rise. On the 12th January the two feet thermometer became 
stationary, and continued so till March 10th, when it also began 
torise. On the 28th January the four feet one became station- 
ary, and on March 10th, began to rise; and, lastly, the eight 
feet thermometer became stationary on January 28th, and on 
March 2Ist, began to rise, Here, therefore. we trace clearly 
the beginning, the gradual progress, and the growing intensity 
of the stream of heat, which the now increasing influence of 
the sun had begun to send downwards from the surface. 

In December 1815, again, the thermometer stood as fol : 


lows. 
1 Ft. 2 Ft. 4 Ft. 8 Ft. 


Dec. 1. 38° 41° 45° 47° 
10. 37 40 44 46 
20. 56 38 42 45 
29, 33 37 4} 44h 
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Here the ground was evidently warmer in proportion to the 
depth; and as all the thermometers were also on the decline, it 
is obvious that the heat was flowing from the deepest to the 
surface; and nothing, therefore, can show more clearly the 
reality of the current which the coldness of the atmosphere was 
thus raising up from below. 

But ia the interval between these opposite motions of the 
fluid of heat, there must evidently be a period of rest—a period 
when the heat will neither flew upwards nor downwards, but 
remain quite stationary through the whole stratum of the 
ground, which will, in like manner, have then the same uniform 
temperature throughout. This very curious phenomenon is, in 
like manner, strikingly exhibited by these thermometers. In 
1816, the one foot thermometer began to rise on February 12th, 
and thus to indicate the beginning of the descent of the annual 
supply of heat, the thermometers being then warmer according 
to their depth. In the beginning of August, again, it indicat- 
ed in the same manner, by its decline, the termination of this 
descending current and the commencement of the opposite— 
the thermometers being then also, onthe other hand, warmer 
towards the surface. Intermediate between these two months, 
however, namely, about the middle of May, all the thermome- 
ters stood nearly at the same degree, viz. 

1 Ft. 2 Ft, 4 Ft. 8 Ft. 
44° 43° 434° 44° 
—The annual supply in its descent had evidently met the ascend- 
ing current, from the supply of the succee:ling year, and their 
joint effort produced the above remarkable equilibrium. Be- 
tween the beginning of August, again, in 1817, when the one 
foot thermometer began to decline, and of January 1817, when 
it began to reascend, another equilibrium should have taken 
place, upon the same principle; and this actually happened in 
the end of September, when the extreme heat of summer, hav- 
ing descended a certain depth in the ground, and rendered that 
the hettest part of the mass—when this accumulation had 
begun. to disperse, and, like the subsidence of a wave, to 
spread its influence equally over the whole superficial stratum. 
Afier the equilibrium in May 1816, the thermometers continu- 
ed rising ; but in a short time, the deepest, formerly the hottest, 
became in a short time the coldest; and on May 26th, the ar- 
rangement of the heat of all the four was exactly reversed, as 
they then stood at 
1Ft. 2Ft. 4Ft 8 Ft. 
48° 46° 441° 44° 
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—the last thus forming, as to the depth, a descending instead of 
the ascending progression 39°, 40°, 43°, 44°; on May ly From 
May 26th they continued rising till the end of summer, when 
the intermediate ones became the highest; and on September 
26th and October Ist, they all nearly coincided, being at 51°, 
51°, 51°, 50°; so that the extreme heat of summer, as it pene- 
trated below the surface, seemed thus also partly to return—the 
wave of heat in its progress seemed gradually, at the sametime, 
to subside, and to spread its influence equally over the superfi- 
cial stratum of the ground. Thus, in July 1817, the thermo- 
meter stood as follows. 
1 Ft. 2 Ft. 4 Ft. 8 Ft. 
July 1. 56° 54° 50° 48° 
10. 56 56 52 50 
19. 54 55 52 50 
Aug. 2. 54 54 52 50 
16. 53 54 52 50 
28. 52 58 52 50 
Sept. 10. 53 52 52 51 
Here the decline of the first thermometer, the extreme heat of 
the intermediate ones, and the gradual approach of them all to 
an equality, are apparent; and, if the thermometers had been 
deeper, the dispersion of the summer’s heat, as it descended, 
would no doubt have been still more distinctly exhibited. 

But all these curious circumstances are still more strikingly 
exhibited, by representing the gradations of the thermometers 
in the form of curve lines—by translating the above tables into 
the language of geometry—and thus addressing the results more 
directly to the eye. This we have done in the annexed plate 
(see Plate), to which we beg the attention of the reader. 

The dark waving line which occupies nearly the whole com- 
pass of the plate, represents the gradation of the thermometer 
which was planted one foot deep, and the other lines as express- 
ed in the plate itself. The distance of any point on any of the 
lines from the bottom of the plate, where the corresponding 
month is marked, indicates the temperature of the ground at 
that time, which is measured by the degrees marked in the sides. 
Thus, for example, on the 1st January 1816, the one foot ther- 
mometer stood at 32°, the two feet at 364°, the four feet at 40}°, 
and the eight feet at 44°: The dark line rising nearly to the top, 
and falling nearly to the bottom ofthe plate each year, indicates 
the great range of the thermometer one foot deep. The others 
present a smaller and smaller range, in proportion to the depth; 
end the line which would represevt the gradation of the thermo- 
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meter at a still greater depth, would gradually merge into the 
straight line of the mean temperature 473°. The different points 
of the plate also, where the lines are highest and lowest, show 
the different times at which the several thermometers arrived at 
the maxima and minima,—the deepest always attaining their li- 
mits latest: But the coincidences of all the thermometers at the 
middle and end of summer, is exhibited in a manner peculiarly 
striking,—by the lines all gradually converging to a point, where, 
at these stated periods, they all unite and again diverge in op- 
posite directions. This crossing of the lines takes place at the 
beginning of summer, at a point somewhat below the mean tem- 
perature of the place; and, at the end of summer again, at a 
point nearly as much above it, the predominance of spring be- 
ing thus indicated on the one hand, and of summer on the other ; 
and as the same thing occurs in all the different years, these co- 
incidences are obviously the effect of some general principle such 
as we have stated, and will no doubt therefore be renewed with 
the seasons. 

Such, in our climate at least, is the slow and irregular, but, 
on the whole, the steady progress of the sun’s heat towards the 
interior of the earth, and the curious and interesting facts exhi- 
bited by this single register of observations. It would be of 
great consequence, therefore, to obtain experiments of a simi» 
lar kind in different latitudes, and in different situations. To 
the farmer they might prove amusing and instructive, and not 
perhaps devoid of utility. The increasing steadiness of the tem- 
perature as we descend below the surface of the ground, serves 
to explain a very curious phenomenon, namely, the equal tem- 
perature which we observe in many springs, which in winter 
never freeze, and, in the heat of summer agam, preserve constant- 
ly an agreeable coolness. ‘The reason is, that the water flowing 
from a considerable depth, carries the temperature of the inte- 
rior along with it to the surface, and there affects the thermo- 
meter exactly as if the latter had been sunk to the same depth. 
On many springs of this kind, accordingly, the vicissitudes of 
ithe seasons have scarcely any influence. We have frequently 
noted the temperature of a spring near the top of the Lammer- 
muir hills in Haddingtonshire. It scarcely varies 1° through- 
out the year: and the celebrated fountain of Vaucluse only va- 
ries 2°.1, rising to its highest temperature 56°.3 in the begin- 
ning of September, and falling to the lowest 54°.1 at the begin- 
ning of April. But the temperature of these deep-seated springs 
being that of the interior of the ground in the same situation, is 
oysiously the same with the mean temperature of the place, a 
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quantity which it is on many accounts of importance to deter- 
mine for different places; hence the utility of observing the tem- 
perature of springs which give the mean temperature of the 
place by a single observation... The mean temperature of places 
is extremely useful in determining their relative elevations. The 
rule, for this purpose, given by Professor Leslie, is to allow 
100 yards of ascent for every degree of decrease in the mean 
temperature, when the places are in the same latitude. But, in 
our former paper (see Vol. 19, p. 321), we inserted a table of 
the mean temperatures of places at the level of the sea in all 
latitudes. Hence it is easy, from the mean temperature of any 
place, to find its elevation above the level of the sea. An ap- 
proximation to the relative height of places might also be ob- 
tained in a manner somewhat different, and which might often 
prove useful to the traveller, in case a more exact method 
were beyond his reach. So slowly does the heat and cold pe- 
netrate into the ground, that the vicissitudes of day and night 
are quite insensible at the depth of 1 foot. A thermometer, 
even at this small depth, will remain several days, and often 
whole weeks together, at the same degree of heat, It is obvi- 
ous, then, that by thus observing the temperature of the ground 
at the bottom and the top of a mountain, a pretty correct idea 
might be formed of its height, even though several days should 
elapse between the observations; and this method was often 
practised by the celebrated Saussure. It would be important, 
therefore, to obtain observations of this kind on heights already 
known, in order to discover, by actual experiment, how far the 
might in other cases be trusted. It may be remarked, Saloed, 
’ in general, that observations on the temperature of the ground 
are, in most cases, far more valuable than those on the tempera 
ture of air, of which such numbers have been made. The for- 
mer being more exempt from tempowsry vicissitudes, give us 
more expeditiously the medium of all. Collecting and retain- 
ing the variable impressions of heat, the earth shows at once the 
total sum of the whole; while the air being subject to every in- 
equality, the observations on its temperature require to be made 
at regular intervals, and for a rs length of time, before any 
information of consequence can be drawn from them. This con- 
sideration deserves especially the attention of travellers, who can 
seldom, at one place, mark the temperature of the air for any 
length of time, without which, any observations at all are com- 
paratively of little moment, but who might, nevertheless, add 
greatly to our information, by a few judicious experiments on 
the temperature of the ground. 

The nature of the ground, and even of the mere surface, has, 
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it appears, a sensible influence on the thermometers that are 
sunk in it; and a knowledge of this circumstance might often be 
of practical utility, In the laying of water-pipes, for example, 
or storing up of vegetables, it would indicate how far they 
should be sunk to be quite beyond the reach of frost. By mea- 
suring the difference between the temperature of the air, and 
that of the ground, at the same time, Mr Leslie finds, that 
“ while fresh ploughed land, for instance, indicates an increas- 
ed temperature (above that of the air) of 8°, a grass plot, close 
beside it, will scarcely show a difference of 3°. Nor is this dis- 
tinction owing to any greater absorption of light by the black 
mould; the reflection from the surface, in both cases, being ex- 
tremely small. A thin layer of hay, whether spread on the 
naked soil, or on the green turf, will betray the same diminish- 
ed effect. The fibres of the grass exposing a multiplied surface 
to the contact of the air, the greater portion of the heat is hence 
dissipated before accumulation, A corresponding effect has 
been remarked with respect to the impressions of cold. Thus, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, after a long tract of rigor- 
ous weather, «the frost was found to have penetrated 13 inches 
into the ground in a ploughed ficld, but only 8 inches in one 
piece of pasture ground, and 4 inches in another. But, in some 
of the streets of that city, the frost had descended even below 
two feet, so as to begin to affect the water pipes. The greater 
density and solidity of the pavement had, no doubt, conducted 
the frigorific impressions more copiously downwards, while the 
loose and spongy blades of grass had mostly scattered and 
wasted those impressions in the open field. ‘This consideration, 
it is obvious, might lead to very important practical results. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Remedies for the Distresses of Farmers. 


Tur following extracts are made fiom a pamphlet with the 
title of § Remarks upon Trade and Commerce, as connected 
‘ with Agriculture, with Suggestions for their Relief,’ written 
‘ by An Agriculturist,’ and ‘ dedicated to the Right Honour- 
‘ able N. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ The au- 


thor, whose little work bears evidence that he is really what he 
calls himself, sets out by giving his decided disapprobation to 
the measure of higher protecting duties, which he-says is ¢ only 
‘ countenanced with a view to keep up extravagant rents and 
‘ tithes.’ It is his opinion that a high price for corn cannot, 
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and, for the sake of our manufactures and commerce, ought 
not to be supported, during a time of peace, and in seasons of 
ordinary abundance. But. he thinks, and thinks truly, that 
farmers have other reasons of complaint than low prices, and 
that if these were removed, their condition would be greatly 
improved. ‘The remedies he proposes are indeed neither novel 
nor elaborately enforced; but they are not the less worthy of 
attention, as coming from a man of plain good sense, writing 
earnestly, yet temperately, in his own profession, and from his 
own experience. 

“ In returning to the heads which point out many oppres- 
sions under which the agriculturist labours; the first natura} 
remedy which presents itself for his relief is this. The pro- 
prietors of the soil must lower the rent of the farmer according 
to the state of the times, and to the price he can afford to pav 
without wasting his capital, otherwise the land will shortly fall 
into the hands of the owners; and of what advantage that may 
be to the State, will be seen in some measure by looking at those 
countries where the middle class of society are almost annihilat- 
ed. The nations, where this class are the most affluent, inge- 
nious, and free, are the most prosperous and powerful, and al- 
ways have been from the beginning of the world; and I am 
bold to say, will continue to be so till the end of time; for the 
middle class of society may justly be compared to the main 
wheel in a piece of machinery ; the lower orders may be repre- 
sented by the different small wheels which are set in motion by 
the main wheel: while the higher orders are represented as 
standing at the top as ornaments. Now, it must be evident, if 
the main wheel is destroyed or injured seriously, it will effect 
confusion amongst the smaller wheels; and if the whole machine 
is injured, it will be stopped in its motions. It is natural to ask 
when such is the case, of what use are the ornaments? The 
answer is easy—of none: and under such circumstances if they 
do not fall off themselves, they will, it is more than likely, be 
taken down by some rude invader’s hand. 

‘* By these comparisons | only wish to point out the neces- 
sity and the propriety there is, for persons to lower their rent- 
als who have not already according to the times; and in most 
instances it is absolutely necessary; for if the farmer is to be 
ruined and agriculture driven back to the state in which it was 
a century ago, however little it may be thought of or believed, 
trade and commerce must decline with, it, and under such cir- 
cumstances, land proprietors may judge how. fur in, the sequel 
it will affect themselves; for, as before mentioned, agriculture is 
to this country as the root is to the tree,—injure the root and 
you injure the whole tree. 
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* The landlord may also afford his tenant support and en- 
couragement, (at least in many instances it is required) by giv- 
ing such a lease, that he may with safety expend his capital, 
and bestow his judgment and industry upon the soil; not that 
the want of this is universally felt, but in numerous cases it is, 
and proves detrimental both to landlord and tenant, and of 
course to the public: for few persons will risk their property in 
improvements upon another’s estate, where a disposition is ma~ 
nifested to be litigious, in conjunction with an uncertain tenure : 
Under such circumstances people often act contrary to their own 
future interest, not so much through a want of knowledge or 
industry, as for want of proper encouragement and certainty. 

** An alteration also in the game laws would be of great ser- 
vice, in curtailing those extensive preserves which are nothing 
less than destruction to common wealth. And here, without 
saying much upon the origin of the game laws, I would just 
observe, they were introduced into this country under the same 
policy that gave birth to the Feudal System, by a barbarous 
race of invaders, Who established them for their own security 
and for the amusement of favourites: and although they have 
been much enlarged since those dark ages, by generous rulers, 
for the liberty of the subject and for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, still much more liberality is needful for the benefit of 
the farmer. Not that it would be proper, or that any reason- 
able person could wish or expect the nobility or gentry to be 
deprived of their amusement in a rational and moderate man- 
ner, or further than it is necessary for the well being of the na- 
tion: a statement of the disposition of occupiers of land has 
been given, founded upon fact, which may be sufficient to con- 
vince many persons, of the little use it is to prevent farmers 
from sporting; but this is a more fit subject for the attention of 
the Government, (and it is desirable that some generous Mem- 
ber would again bring the subject forward). As the number of 
licenses taken out would be greater, to the improvement of the 
revenue ; the adding of qualifications would therefore be a na- 
tional advantage; although to farmers themselves, only an in- 
dividual or a particular relief. ; 

** T now come to the complaint of the farmer under the head 
of the Tithe Laws, as one of great importance ; and would sug- 
gest as a remedy for this evil as follows. 

“© This subject is certainly worthy the attention of Govern- 
ment, as agriculture might be effectually relieved from that dis- 
couragement which the system of tithing at present produces, 
were the tithes finally settled upon some sure footing; and no 
plan appears to me so just, reasonable or easy, as by a rate upor 
all titheable property, established by law. 
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“ In the first place, the tithe upon each man’s occupation or 
property in a parish, should be valued by sworn appraisers or 
surveyors; and suppose for example, the whole tithe was set at 
six hundred pounds as the clergyman’s right; a rate should be 
made quarterly upon such property throughout the parish, which 
would raise one hundred and fifty pounds, cach person being 
assessed according to the valuation, such rates to he collected 
by the churchwardens, (one of whom is appointed by the cier- 
gymen), and recoverable as other rates are, and paid through 
such hands to the rector or other person entitled thereto. A 
valuation to be made every seven years, and the rate made ac- 
cordingly ; unless at the end of the seven years it is mutually 
agreed upon between the clergyman and his parishioners, that 
the last valuation shall go on for the next seven years; if so, it 
should be binding and conclusive on all parts, the same as if it 
had been made as before stated; the expense of such valuation 
to be paid half by the one party and half by the other, each to 
choose their own surveyor, and these surveyors to appoint a 
third before they proceed, to settle between them in case they 
do not agree. 

‘“« The income of the clergy under such regulations, would 
always bear a proportion to the times, and would as at present 
rise and fall according to the value of land. Thus disagree- 
ments would effectually be settled between them and their pa- 
rishioners, as far as in the nature of business it is practicable, 
{at least the disputes which possibly might arise, would not ope- 
rate as a check upon husbandry), a circumstance truly desira- 
ble. And this may be accomplished with perfect ease, without 
curtailing either the power, property, or respectability of the 
established clergy, as the source of their income would be the 
same; and they would have their proper share in the valu- 
ation, and in case of any improper proceedings, each party 
would ‘have their remedy in a court of law, to get a fresh va- 
luation. 

“ The next evil requiring a remedy is the Poor Laws; the 
present state of which is a subject that has already occupied the 
attention of Government, and they may be improved to the ad- 
vantage of the landed interest, through settlement being ob- 
tained by residence; parishes would have a thorough know- 
ledge of their own poor by such means; disputes, great ex- 
penses in removals, and appeals to quarter sessions avoided ; 
and few parishes would get an extraordinary incumbrance 
through such an alteration, for it would generally operate as an 
exchange of poor; and where a greater number of poor might 
be settled ujfon a parish, the aveiding appeals, removals, Sc. 
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would mostly make up the difference; and if, in some instances, 
it did not, still the poor ought to belong to where they bestow 
the most labour, Ict the consequences be what they may; none 
serious can occur through justice being distributed to all par- 
ties; and it is to be hoped, Mr Sturges Bourne will bring the 
subject again forward with renewed vigour the next sessions of 
Parliament. 

«© As to the amount of the poor rates, they will be regulated 
by the price of provisions, and by the employment there is for 
the l:;bouring class, through the enccuragement afforded agri- 
culture and trade; when both again flourish, there will be suffi- 
cient employment, and the rates will immediately decrease. 

“ The Assessed Taxes are another means of adding to the 
burthens of the farmer. Would Government exchange them 
for a tax upon real property, it would afford considerable relief 
both to agriculture and trade also. 

“ It is really lamentable that persons should object to such a 
tax, under proper modifications, when it is well known mil- 
lions and millions of real property, both landed and funded, 
pay nothing to Government, and the poor farmer and mechanic 
, stand so much in need of relief. Surely such persons must be 
totally without prineiple, as well as void of feeling. It is the 
professed design of a Government to tax the community accord- 
ing to their ability: ifthat is the object in view, in what manner 
can it be accomplished so justly, as by a tax upon real proper- 
ty, a moderate charge upon landed and funded property, with 
a continuance of the Pleasure Horse and. Dog Tax, (proper 
objects of taxation), would no doubt raise an equal sum to those 
taken off as Assessed Taxes. And it is in vain to attempt to 
screen real property; money can only be paid by persons who 
posséss it; and it is but just and right those persons should be 
brought forward to assist the State who have most to protect. 
It is a great misfortune for the country that his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters met with such opposition, when they were so laudably de- 
sirous to have continued a tax which taxed themselves, and all 
property in proportion. Such measures could only be objected 
to through a spirit of pride on the part of many, and a deter- 
mined opposition to their measures on the part of others, with- 
out any substantial grounds beside; (for if a person is living 
above his income, he ought to be exposed, to prevent his injur- 
ing others.) But if only funded and landed property was 
eharged, there would be no exposure, or inquisitorial requisi- 
tions; and there is no doubt but the Opposition, if they came 
into office, would (as did Mr Fox) resori to the Property ‘Tax 
for supply. 
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“ It is desirable, and it would be just, in those persons of 
great property, who were so anxious to induce the farmers and 
tradesmen to sign petitions against the Property-tax, to come 
forward liberally and propose something for their relief. And 
why not take an income-tax upon themselves? Then each 
would assist in proportion for the revival of agriculture and 
trade. But the conduct of many is very much like that of the 
cunning fox with the goat in the fable: when both fell into a 
pit as they were travelling together, the fox proposed to the 
goat to stand up close to the side of the pit, and to let him get 
upon his back in order to get out, and that he would then assist 
him in return; but after he had got safe out, told the poor 
goat, he must get out as well as he could, for he really could 
not reach him. 

* The judicious Dr Paley, upon the subject of Taxation, 
says, ‘* A wise statesman will contrive his taxes principally 
with a view to their effect upon population; that is, he will so 
adjust them as to give the least possible obstruction to those 
means of subsistence by which the mass of the community is 
maintained ;’ and concludes by saying, it is right to lay the 
heaviest part of the burthen upon those methods, whatever 
they may be, of acquiring wealth without industry. A charge 
upon real’property would then have this good tendency. Now, 
if the Ministers of his Majesty are.to be opposed in such just 
and equitable’ attempts, how can they relieve trade and agricul- 
ture, andthe people in general? But no doubt a great majo- 
rity of the people are for such a tax, and they would succeed in 
an attempt thus to equalize the burthen of taxation. Such re-~ 
lief on the part of Government, in respect to the taxes, Tithe 
Laws, Game Laws, and Poor Laws, with prompt and liberal 
assistance from land-owners, would effect a great change in the 
country for the better universally.” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Grievances of Farmers. 


Ir cannot be doubted, we suppose, that the tenants of land 
are now suffering from the fall in the prices of their produce, 
or, speaking more generally, from their returns being inadequate 
to their necessary outgoings. In this situation, the most ob 
vious remedy is a rise in these prices, especially as they are so 
much lower than what were admitted to be no more than re« 
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munerating prices, previous to the passing of the last Corn Law, 
by all the witnesses examined before the Committee of Parlia- 
ment. There is reason to believe, however, that such prices 
will not be got in ordinary seasons during peace; and it is quite 
certain, that the manufacturing population are not at present in 
a situation to pay an shanna price for the necessaries of life. 
It is therefore a most proper time to inquire, whether there may 
not be other means of relieving the corn grower, than to at- 
tempt, by new laws, to raise the value of his produce; an at- 
tempt which, besides being exceedingly hazardous, would in all 
probability be found as ineffectual as the last enactment on the 
subject, and about the justice or expediency of which there ex- 
ists so much difference of opinion. It would clearly answer the 
same purpose to the farmer, to be able to lessen his outgoings, 
as to raise the amount of his receipts ; and it is probably in this 
direction that the most judicious among them will now look for 
relief. The other measure has been tried without success. 
With these views, the pamphlet from which we have made the 
preceding extracts seems to have been written, and also another 
bearing the title of the “ Rights of the Farmer,” from which 
we are about to select a few passages. There is really a great 
many grievances which farmers have to complain of, especially 
the farmers of England, which a high price of corn would not 
remove, but which, if removed, would to a certain extent com- 
pensate them for low prices, and encourage them, notwithstand- 
ing, to proceed with, or even extend their usual rate of cultiva- 
tion. It has always been one main object of our Journal, to 
place the connexion between landlord and tenant on an equit- 
able footing, and to relieve the latter from that state of depend- 
ence on the land-owner, and those indefinite obligations impos- 
ed on him by law or custom, which make his condition less fa- 
vourable than that of the manufacturer or merchant. Much 
has been said on these points at different times, in reference to 
Scotland ; but it will appear, from the following passages, that 
our Southern neighbours have at least equal cause for complain- 
ing. They may be to blame themselves, perhaps, for consent- 
ing to occupy without leases, or on very short ones, and for sub- 
mitting to inequitable covenants; but if they had any hand in 
making or explaining the law as applied to their situation, it 
certainly would not be as this writer states it. 

“« The next subject of inquiry is, Whether the laws which re- 
late to farmers are such as they haye a right to > which 
brings us to the 6th preliminary proposition, which is in sub- 
‘stance as follows— 

“ 6. There are no laws which secure to tenants (at will, §c.} 
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a remunerating interest in ametiorations of the soil made at their 
expense, they being deemed (on the contrary) to be the legal pro- 
perty of the landlord, or rector, whenever they think proper to take 
possession. 

** As this proposition implies that agriculture is regulated by 
a narrow and illiberal policy, it will be necessary to furnish ade« 
quate proofs of the assertion ; and these, I conceive, will be rea- 
dily found by a slight glance at 

“© The laws relative to landlords and tenants.—Most of these 
laws—or rather legal decisions—probably bear date as far back 
as what are called the dark ages: they were not so dark, how- 
ever, as to hinder the lawgivers from seeing their own imme- 
diate interests rather clearer than those of the farmers. On this 
subject thus writes Dr Adam Smith, (book iii. chap. 2. of his 
Wealth of Nations)—* The proprietors of land were anciently 
the legislators of every part of Europe. The laws relating to 
land, therefore, were all calculated jor what they supposed: the 
interest of the proprietor. It was for his interest, they had ima- 
gined, that no lease granted by any of his predecessors should 
uinder him from enjoying, during a long term of years, the full 
value of his land. Avarice and injustice are always short-sight- 
ed ; and they did not foresee how much this regulation must 
obstruct improvements, and thereby hurt, in the long run, the 
real interest of the landlord.” 

“ That the ‘ laws relating to land’ are now ‘* calculated’ 
for the same purposes as formerly, and equally ‘ obstruct im- 
provements,’ may be seen by the following extracts from Wil- 
liams’s Law Dictionary, under the article Waste :— 

“© Whatever does a lasting damage to the freehold or inhe- 
ritance, is waste.—It will be waste if a tenant suffers the wains- 
cot, benches, doors, furnaces, or the like, which are fixed to 
the house, to be removed, although they were originally fixed by 
the tenant, by nails, screws, or otherwise. ” 

‘* So it will be waste if the tenant pulls down the hose, &c. 
and rebuilds it less than before, or if he rebuilds it larger, to the 
prejudice of the landlord, for it is more charge to repair. ”— 
It is no waste if a tenant removes furnaces, coppers, or other 
utensils of trade, though fixed to the freehold, 7f he removes them 
before the expiration of his term; but if he permits them to re- 
main after the expiration of his term, he cannot remove them, 
for they are then vested in the reversioner or landlord.” 

‘¢ In like manner, green and hot-houses are removeable; so 
a barn erected upon the premises upon blocks of timber ; but if 
a tenant will actually build, * must leave the buildings for the 
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bencfit of the landlord. Thus, if a tenant erect a beast-house, a 
carpenter’s shop, cart-house, pump-house, or fold-yard. wall, 
letting such buildings into the ground, he cannot remove the same ; 
for there is a distinction between erections necessary for the. 
purposes of trade and manutacture, such as hot-houses and the 
likes and those that are requisite to the enjoyment of the land 
demised, such as beast-houses and the like; and therefore those 
of the latter description are not removable by the out-going 
tenant.” 

*< Waste may be committed in gardens, orchards, and the 
like, if a tenant cuts down pear-trees, apple-trees, or other fruit- 
trees.” —* It will be waste if a tenant digs up the surface of the 
land, and carries it away, or converts arable land to wood, or 
wood land to arable, or meadow to arable, or pasture or meas 
dow to orchard er hop ground—though it be done for the ame- 
lioration of the svil—or a hop ground to tillage. ” 

** So it is not waste if the land lies fallow, though it is bad 
husbandry; or if trenches are dug in a meadow to draw off 
the water; or if woad or the like be sown against the end of the 
term, though it is not ripe for several years. ” 

* Cutting down of trees is justifiable for house- boot, hay-boot, 
plough-boot, and fire-boot ; tor, by the common law, lessee shall 
have them, though the deed does not express it.” * 

‘‘ The following passages occur in page 54 of Mr Maxwell’s 
« Laws relating to Landlords and Tenants. ”— Where a te- 
nant had erected a barn upon the premises, and put it upox 
pattens and biocks of timber lymg upon the ground, but not fired 
either in or to the ground ; and upon proof that it was usual in 
that country to erect barns so, in order to earry them away at 
the end of the term, a verdict was given for the defendant. 
This decision was founded upon the custom of the country; 
and (Mr M. adds) the case would now probably be decided other= 
wise. >—** It was held by Chief Justice Holt, that hearths and 
chimney-pieces are not removable: ornamental marble, pier 
glasses, hangings, and even wainscots, fixed only by screws, are, 
however, now held to be removable, if put up: by the tenant 
during his term.” 

«© A great part of the English system of jurisprudence is just- 
ly deemed the peculiar glory of this kingdom, and is a subject 
of envy to our European neighbours. How much then is it to 
be lamented, that this glory shoald be tarnished and sullied by 
such dishenourable selfishness, such quibbling sophistry, and 


* It is observable, that these common law rights of a tenant are 
gencrally taken away in modern leases. 
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even palpable contradiction, as is displayed in some of the pre- 
ceding extracts ! 

‘ The ‘ internal improvement of the country’ has been one 
of the professed objects of legislative care in Great Britain for 
more than twenty years: Is it not, therefore, equally a subject 
of astonishment and regret, to find it decided, in modern pub- 
lications, that furnaces “(far m buildings), §c. could not be remui~ 
ed, although they were originally fixed (or built) by the tenant ? 

* The law, it seems, does not efcourage the ‘ internal im- 
provement’ of a house, or even of a pigsty; for, as is proved by 
some of the preceding extracts, the law sometimes refuses its 
protection, precisely because the claimant is a farmer. 

‘© Legal sophistry can sometimes turn equity out of doors, 
and even serve an ejectment upon common sense; or, how 
could it pass current, that a landlord’s property can be wasted, 
by building for him @ house larger and better than the old one ? 
By the same rule, it seems to be as great an offence to plaut 
JSruit trees in * pastures,’ as to remove them again after they 
have been planted. 

The distinction, that buildings are removable if erected 
upon blocks of timber, but not removable if they have tounda- 
tions (as of brick or stone,) let into the ground, 1s a notable in- 
stance of the art of making a distinction without a difference, 
to serve private purposes ; for I suppose, that not even a lawyer 
could be found, who would seriously maintain that the sacred 
freehold could sustain any lasting injury from either one or the 
other. Mr Maxwell’s further explanation, that the blocks of 
timber or pattens supporting the building, must not be fred 
either in or to the ground, is a comment worthy of the text, and 
may be adduced, perhaps, in an age of still further jesuitical 
refinement, to prove that the out-going tenant cannot legally 
pull up a hedge-stake. 

* An opinion prevails (though not mentioned by my authors) 
that a screw may be-taken out, by which buildings are secured 
to others ; but a nail must not be drawn, the point of which enters 
the landlord’s freehold : the wood, however, it is believed, may 
be sawn asunder, leaving the pernicious nail undisturbed : and 
fruit-trees, it is also said, may be sawn in two, leaving the root 
for the benefit of the landlord. ‘That such distinctions are le- 
gal, I shall not pretend to assert; and, perhaps, those who would 
conclude they are not, on the sole ground of their inexplicable 
folly and absurdity, may nevertheless be mistaken. 

“ The very slight regard formerly paid to a tenant’s interests, 
might cause some to conclude, that every alteration must needs 
be for the better ; but this conclusion would prove erroneous. 
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“ Formerly, it seems, that buildings of little value, composed 
wholly of wood and straw, might be removed ; but the better kind, 
built in whole, or in part, with brick, tile, or stone, were held 
to be not removable: but now (according to Mr Maxwell) nei- 
ther screws, nor blocks of timber for foundations, will avai) in 
giving a man a title to his own buildings, unless used for the pur- 
poses of trade: * there is a distinction, ’—a farmer must leave 
them because they are requisite for the enjoyment of the land.” 
The * custom of the country might, indeed, have been pleaded 
with success, previously to the age of agricultural improvement 
and encouragement!’ but now,—* the. case would probably be 
decided otherwise.’ . 

“ It was held by Chief Justice Holt” (says Mr M.) £ that, 
during the term, the soap-boiler might well remove the vats he 
set up in relation to trade, and that he might do it by the com- 
mon law, (and not by virtue of any special custom) in favour of 
trade, and to encourage industry.’ How discriminating is the 
beneficence of the said Common Law, when rightly explained | 
— it will encourage the industry of a soap-boiler, but not that . 
of a farmer ! forgetting, (as justice is said sometimes to be blind), 
that the profession of a farmer needs and deserves encouragement 
beyond all others, as it employs (or at least supports) more than 
five millions of the inhabitants of Great Britain ! 

“ Itis singular enough, that the evident bias in favour of trade 
should proceed so far as to include hot-houses and green-houses ; 
but when it is observed that modern decisions allow the removal 
of ornamental marble chimney-pieces, §c. (the pride of the eye), 
and yet deem such necegsary articles as cow-houses, &c. to be 
‘vested in the reversioner or landlord, the influence of wealth be- 
comes too palpable to be misunderstood by the most inattentive 
observer. 

‘“‘ The circumstance, that many articles ‘ cannot be removed 
after the end of the term,’ has given countenance to various acts 
of legal knavery :—thus, land-owners have been known to offer 
to take by valuation, buildings, furze, copse wood, &c. which a 
tenant might legally convert to his own use; and yet, by vari- 
ous artifices of delay, at length render removal impossible, when 
of course the articles in question become the property of the 
landlord. In other cases, the influence of intimidation has been 
used; the ‘ glorious uncertainty of the law’ has been held up in 
terrorem, to make a tenant, surrender his rights. On the other 
hand, the fear of public exposure, by the arguments of an ho- 
nest barrister, has saved many a tenant from gn action of da- 
mages and waste, &c.—Even lawy¢rs have been known to refuse, 
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the wages of iniquity, in persecuting outgoing tenants; consci- 
ous that, in most cases of that kind, law (as it now stands) and 
justice can never be reconciled. ” 


The following extract, from the same pamphlet, gives some 
account of a system of which we are fortunately ignorant in- 
Scotland. 


** THE ROUNDS’ SYSTEM; 


* Or the practice of sending unemployed labourers to the 
farmers in rotation, and making up the deficiency of their wages 
from the poor-rate. The wages received in such cases from 
the employers, was deemed to be equal, and often more than 
equal, to the value of the work performed: the remaining por- 
tion, which was paid by the overseers, was in no shape connected 
with the labour, but was given merely in obedience to the orders of 
the Magistrates. ‘Those who choose to term this practice an 
evil, may find the origin of it in the poor-laws and their admi- 
nistration, and the precarious situation of the farmers. 

‘“* The rotation system is not an innovation upon established 
rules, as it is known to have existed, in some of the midland 
counties of England, at least half a century. At that early pe- 
riod, indeed, the roundsmen were but few, and their appear- 
ance was but local and tensporary. 

“ Labourers who were on the rounds generally received a- 
bout twopence a day less wages than others, including the por- 
tion paid by the overseer; and this was intended, partly as a 
punishment for their indolence, and partly as an inducement for 
them to seek more profitable employ. The proportion of the 
wages paid in such cases by the overseer, to able men, has va- 
ried from 4d. to 16d. a day, in proportion as their increasing 
number made it requisite; the increase being from one third, or 
one fourth, to five sixths of their actual dally pay. Every one 
will allow that such a state of things was pregnant with mis- 
chief: But it did not even stop here; for the additions made to 
the lists in many parishes, by disbanded soldiers and sailors at 
the end of the war, was so great as to disorganize and overwhelm 
the rounds’ system, rendering it altogether impracticable. When, 
in consequence of poverty and want of encouragement, many of 
the farmers had resolved not to give so much as 4d. a day for 
able men on the rounds, it became obvious that employment 
could no longer be obtained by these means; and, in conse- 
quehce, these supernumerary hands, after going all round the 
parish, and applying in vain for work, came as it were in shoals 
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to the overseer, and received their whole pay without any la- 
bour. 

‘“* In some cases, after the regular rotation had become ne- 
glected, the men were sent to stay as long as any one would 
keep them, the overseer paying one half or tiree fourths of their 
wages; but as these irregularities could not fail to engender 
much envy and altercation among the farmers and others, it 
was thought, in many parishes, that such disputes could not be 
settled better than by letting the roundsmen for a month, to the 
best bidder, in PAROCHIAL, OR OVERSEER’S AUcTIONS. ‘These 
seemed frequently to begin under favourable auspices, the bet- 
ter kind of labourers being often hired at nearly full pay, though 
some were generally let as low as 8d. or 6d. a day, the over- 
seer, as before, making up the deficiency. ‘Though the la- 
bourers, in general, were averse to this new practice, terming it 
a renewal of the slave trade, &c. they seem eventually to have 
preferred it to the rounds, as some of them, on this plan, re- 
mained several months with one master, occasionally obtaining 
jobs of piece-work, and other additions to the parochial allow- 
ance. Their masters also preferred it, as giving them more 
command over the men, than they could have where they staid 
but a few days; and their work was deemed more valuable for 
various other reasons. 

* An obvious tendency to increase the number upon the 
overseer’s list was soon found to belong to this new practice ; 
for the farmers who felt themselves most oppressed by the diffi- 
culties of the times, as well as those who were most under the 
influence of self-interest, soon discovered, that men hired of the 
overseer might supersede their regular labourers, a part of 
whom they discharged accordingly, and thus saved perhaps 
three-fourths of their wages. ‘This practice has been carried so 
far (and that by farmers, or gentlemen occupying their own 
land), that no more than one tenth of their regular labourers 
were retained at full pay, the rest being hired so as to entitle 
them to nearly 20s. a day of the overseer. But, perhaps, in 
most cases, the farmers have been induced to retain at regular 
pay by far the greater part of their necessary labourers. Gene- 

rally speaking, I conceive, that about one half of those who 
have been found on the overseer’s list, were bona jide unneces- 
sary hands; and therefore their support ought to be a public lure 


then, until they can be placed in employment which promises 
to be eventually profitable. ” 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


By Sir James Srevanrt of Coltness, Bart. 


Tue first crop of fiorin will be more than sufficient to defray the 
expense of the first year’s cultivation ; the proportion between the 
expense of raising the succeeding crops and the annual produce, 
will be as 7 is to 40. The comparative nutritive quality between 
fiorin and other hay, will be as 54 is to 35; according to experi- 
ments made by Sir Humphry Davy, supported by others made by 
myself, on the comparative richness of milk, which nearly corre- 
spond. The comparative weight of crops of fiorin and other hay, 
will be as 4 is to 1. 

The comparative rithness of milk from cows fed on fiorin and 
other hay, will be as 4 is to 3. Fiorin being perennial, will super- 
sede the necessity of constant hay crops in rotation farming ; and 
+3 fields laid down in grass may be pastured, the first year, of which the 

j advantage is well known. Fiorin cultivation requires no dung; it 

may be raised by means of earth and lime composts, or good ashes. 
Cattle of every description prefer it to all other hay. Being a late 
grass, it should not be planted upon a soil very grassy, as it is apt 
to be choked by other plants in thé spring and early part of the 
summer, and would require much weeding. In my opinion, the best 
ground for fiorin cultivation is a well decomposed loamy peat soil ; 
and the best way of judging of its quality, is by the ashes it produces 
i when burned. If they are solid and heavy, good crops, under pro- 
per management, may be depended upon, totally independent of 
climate or elevation. 

Dr Richardson has of late recommended the propagation of spon- 
taneous fiorin, by means of draining * and top-dressing only. IL 
have no experience in that system, and shall be silent on the sub- 
ject ; but were I possessed of any ground adapted, I should feel no 
hesitation in practising upon his principles. 

I prepare my land for fiorin cultivation by crops of early potatoes ; 
trenching the ground one spading deep at least, and levelling it at 
the same time; and manure it with rich composts of earth and lime, 
to which is added some dung, if I can afford it, by way of securing 
a crop of potatoes. I also prepare a compost with which to cover 
the fiorin strings when planted, formed one half of earth and one half ° 
of good ashes, about 15 cubic yards of each; to which I add siy - 
Winchester bushels of lime shells to each cubic yard of compost. 


| On the Value of Fiorin Grass, and the Mode of Cultivating it. 
; 








* See Dr Richardson’s enlarged Essay on the Culture of Fic rin, 
lately published in London by Whitmore & Fenn, Charing Cross, and 
of whom may be had, gratis, some of the genuine Irish seed. 
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In trenching the ground for potatoes, it must be thrown into 
ridges of 18 or 20 feet wide, the open furrow being at least 15 inches 
deep, and 18 inches wide at top, narrow at bottom, and sloping at 
the sides, so that the fiorin may grow down the sides ; whereby no 
space is lost. Cross furrows must also be made, if necessary to 
keep the ground dry, and especially clear from surface water : se- 
curing as dry a bed as possible for the roots of the fioria, for which 
purpose the furrows must from time to time be scoured, and deepen- 
ed when they fill up. 

When the potatoes are taken up, which should if possible not be 
later than September, the ground must be well cleaned, harrowed 
and raked, so as to procure a fine mould four or five inches deep, 
at the same time cleaning out the furrows. Fiorin strings of the 
best quality, and short jointed, must then be provided and scattered 
on the surface, so as nearly to cover it, and the compost spread over 
them in like manner ; not, however, in such quantity as entirely to 
cover them, but merely to fix them, and prevent them from being 
blown away. 

This finishes the operation till the spring, when the taking out of 
all weeds and other grasses, must be attended to, and be repeated 
as often as may be necessary, until the fiorin is so established as: 
completely to cover the ground. 

After many experiments, I find it by far the most expedient to 
make it into hay ; which I do late in September or early in October. 
I follow Dr Richardson’s directions for making the hay, and never 
put it into larger cocks than it can be put into without tramping ; 
in which state it will keep perfectly well all winter, if it be properly 
secured with hay ropes ; and it requires no thatching. 

The ground on which I grow my fiorin is by no means favourable ; 
my moss being of a spungy nature, which requires much consolida- 
tion. My crops run, however, from 3 to 5 tons per Scots acre ; be- 
ing from 5 to 6 to the English acre. 

The crops of my neighbour, Mr Baird of the Shotts Iron Works, 
far exceed this. His four original acres, planted in the year 1812, 
two of which are on a bank of arable land with a gravelly bottom, 
and two on peat moss, not worth originally sixpence per acre, have 

roduced him, on an average of six years, at. the rate of sEVEN TONS 
of dry hay per acre yearly, and of a quality far superior to any other 
hay. He laid down nine acres more upon a peaty soil in the year 
1817, which produced last year rive Tons per acre. The first crop 
is generally the lightest ; and it is expected the last planted will be- 
come as productive as the former. Mr Baird has now twenty acres 
more in preparation for planting. 

I expend my fiorin hay at the following rates, viz.—To my saddle 
horses, eleven pounds per day ; to my carriage-horses sixteen pounds, 
with the usual allowance of oats ; and I never had my horses in such 
good condition. To the milch cows I give sixteen pounds, with no 

yother food except straw. My fattening cattle, which are of the Ar- 
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gyleshire breed, get one stone of fiorin hay, and one peck of potatoes, 
besides straw. My wintering cattle get half a stone of fiorin with 
their straw ; and my sheep, during winter, get at the rate of two 
stones per day to each score. ‘The above is Trone weight, 22 oz. 
to the lib., and 16 lib. to the stone. 

This season my fiorin hay saved me seven thousand stones of rye- 
grass and clover hay, which I have in the stack, and ordered to be 
sold before I left home. . Let prejudiced people say what they will 
of fiorin cultivation ; I give the above statement upon the word of 
a gentleman. 

Weeding must be attended to annually ; but, after the first year, 
the expense is trifling. Top-dressing is absolutely necessary, to 
secure a succession of good crops. The composts above mentioned 
are best adapted for that purpose, but with rather less lime ; thirty 
cubic yards per acre, applied every second year, will be fully suffi- 
cient. It is needless to say, that in top-dressing, stoning and brush- 
harrowing must be attended to. 

London, 27th May, 1819. 


Preduce of Butter at Coltness, from Cows, each of which was fed, some- 
times on half a stone, or 8 lib. of steamed Potatoes, and Oat Straw 
without limitation ; and at other times on 16 lib. of Fiorin Hay, and 
Straw in like manner. The Butter from 12 Scotch pints (6 gallons) 
of their Milk at the different periods being compared. 


1816. POTATOES. FIORIN. 
Nov. 5. = 35} oz. of butter. 
rH. - - 57 oz. of butter. 


22. - 42 ditto. 
Jan. 13. - 38 ditto. 





18. - - 55 ditto. 

22 -« 42 ditto. 

28. - . . 54 ditto. 
Averages, 39} ditto. - 55+ ditto. 


Or 40 per cent. of more butter when the cows were fed on fiorin. 





Extract from Letter by Joun Bairp, Esq. Manager at Shotts Iron 

Works, to Sir James Srevart Denna, Bart. of Coltness, dated 

17th June, 1819. 

Your esteemed favour of the 9th, covering your valuable paper 
on the Advantages of Fiorin Grass, and the mode of cultivating it, 
came here in my absence. I put the more value on it, as coming 
from you, who, to my knowledge, have for years paid such unremitted 
attention to the cultare of fiorin, and the advantages resulting from 
it. From the other concerns I have to attend to, I am truly sorry it 
has never been in my power to pay that attention to the nutritive and 
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other properties of the fiorin grass the subject so well deserved. I 
am therefore unfit to give any decided opinion. With respect to the 
richness of the milk produced by the cows when fed on fiorin hay, I 
have had repeated proofs from the milk taken from them, and used 
in my family. You are perfectly right as to part of my fiorin field 
producing seven tons of hay per acre, this hay was taken from the 
small hand-cocks off the field, and given to my cows and horses. At 
this time it was considered dry enough to be kept in. large cocks, 
such as you mention. Last year, say about the middle of October, 
when I had my fiorin crops cut, I desired my farm-servant to pay 
particular attention to two acres which were cut for the fifth year, 
and have the hay so completely dried as to insure its keeping in round 
stacks of from 300 to 400 stones (3 to 4 tons) each, to be tramped 
when put up. This he did, and the weight taken from the two acres 
was 1036 stones, (10 tons: 36 stones), say 518 stones, (5 tons 18 
stones) per Scotch acre. One stack of it is still standing, and in 
excellent order. I am satisfied it was more dried than was necessary ; 
but such as it is, my horses and cows prefer it to the best ryegrass 
hay in my yard, of which I can boast the best the Haughs of Clyde 
produced last season. Had this fiorin only been dried, so as to make 
it keep im cocks put up with the hand, and not tramped as you re- 
commend, I am satisfied the weight would have been upwards of two 
tons per acre more. The laying down of fiorin has cost me from 12/. 
to 14/. per acre, which I have realized from the first year’s crop ; 
but what I have hitherto laid down, was on very good peaty soil, a!- 
though, as you observe, it was not worth sixpence per acre when I 
commenced with it. The 20 acres of moss I have now begun to im- 
prove, is of a very different description, being a brown spongy moss. 
I have seven acres of it now under cultivation, which I mean to lay 
down with fiorin; but, previous to doing so, I will keep it two or 
three years under green crops raised by manuring with coal ashes, 
which will pulverize and meliorate the surface. From the experience 
I have had in the cultivation of fiorin, Iam convinced that it is a 
great error to lay it down on moss, without having that moss previ- 
ously improved by cropping with green crops or otherwise. 





Additional Notes about Fiorin, taken from a Letler to Di Coventry, 
Jrom the Reverend Dr Ricuarpson, dated Moy, Ireland, 10th 

October, 1819. 

Axsout the ‘ Varieties of Fiorin,’ the Doctor mentions, that in 
his early pursuit of this vegetable, he discovered that a Stoloniferous 
Agrostis, such as that in Ireland, was a most obtrusive grass in every 
country with which he. communicated; and he rather precipitately 
assumed its identity with his own, and recommended its cultivation, 
stating his own mode of managing it 

Colonel Wilkes tried the Native Fiorin at MAprRAs, and succeed- 
ed ; and at present the greatest benefit is derived over India from its 
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cultivation: But that Agrostis, the Countess of Hardwicke and the 
Doctor have ascertained, cannot bear the severities of the climate of 
Ireland. 

He has taken much pains to cultivate the Fiorin raised on the field 
of WATERLoo—and Stolones obtained from the Carr or Goop 
Hope, and transmitted to him by the Marquis of Downshire ; but, 
though both lived with him, ‘ neither’ he says, ‘ would luxuriate 
* into value.’ 

His English correspondents have informed him, that they find the 
obtrusive Agrostis in the South of England, to be the Agrostis vulga- 
vis, and not the Stolonifera ; and some of them tell him, that neither 
their own vedgaris, nor his Irish Stolonifera attains valuable luxuri- 
ance under their cultivation. 

He is aware that, in many cases, they adopted a culture different 
from his ; but, whatever may be the cause of their failure of success, 
he goes on to state what he has (he adds) ‘ ascertained with pre- 
‘ 7 after much pains.’ 

‘ The indigenous and obtrusive Agrostis in Lincotnsuire, ’ is 
his Stolonifera, as is that too in Lancashire, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. 

‘ Draw then,’ says the Doctor, ‘ a line across from the. southern 
* boundary of Lincolnshire to that of Lancashire, and we divide Brr- 
‘ TAIN into two nearly equal portions; let those on the Southern pro- 
‘ tect themselves by their caution against the vagaries ef speculators ; 
‘ while we, on the Northern, with less confidence in ourselves, look 
‘ to Nature for hints, and pursue the vegetables she seems to have 
* adapted to our more ungenial climate.’ — ‘ Of Jreland, Scotland, and 
‘ the Isle of Man, we are secure; my imported stolones have done 
‘ wonders in that island. Mr Wade writes to Mr Curwen, that a 
‘ small cartload of stolones I sent him have more than doubled the 
‘ value of his estate in that island.’—He says further as follows— 
‘ The material of my hay is very different from that of any hitherto 
‘ made up. Common hay is composed of the culmi of the grasses, 
‘ with some of the leaf; mine, of stolones exclusively 5 for the leaves. 
* that issue from the joints, soon rot and melt away,’ by the expo- 
sure after mowing.—‘ Our materials are as different in their qualities 
‘ as their origin. I shall state two important differences. The stolo- 
* nes abound with saccharum—culmi not. This any one may ascer- 
‘ tain for his own satisfaction, by making small decoctions of each ; 
* and he will find from the stolones a sweet wort, from the culmi a 
* nauseous bitter extract.’ — ‘ Culmi are dead matter hastening to pu- 
* trefaction ; stolones are animated by the principle of life, and ob- 
* stinately resist putrefaction, unless compressed when in a wet state. 
* A small lap-cock rolled up in October, and left in the field, wilt 
* be found fresh and sound in March. Hence, if prudeat, we may 
* defer mow ing until December, secure of saving the hay even at that 
* season. 

‘ A most important question now arises—When do the stolones at- 
tain their greatest perfection?—that is, When is the quantity of 
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saccharum greatest ? I myself ought to have ascertained this, but 
neglected it, until it is too late.” — ‘I shall state a few facts, mak- 
ing some advance to the subject. I once deferred mowing until 
the middle of February: The hay was fresh and green, and the 
quantity much increased; but the saccharum was abated, and my 
milk and butter had lost their richness.’ —‘ Again, I mowed a 
trampcock September Ist ; the hay seemed rather soft, at least not 
so firm as our later cut. It stood out long in a wet November, and 
would have spoiled, had I not taken it in for use, while my later 
cut hay resists the weather through the winter in trampcock.’ — 
The next year, I mowed a trampcock every Monday in September, 
keeping them distinct; my hay did not seem to have attained its 
firmness, and full consistence, until the 25th September.—On the 
saccharum I made no experiments. ? —‘ This is an important point, 
for the quantity is perpetually on the increase—When then does 
the quality begin to abate? This interesting question I must leave 
for others.’ 

* Of all the properties of fiorin I have discovered, by far the most 
important, and to my satisfaction the best established, is, the faci- 
lity of throwing a spontaneous grassy sole into rich fiorin meadow, 
and more especially in MOUNTAIN.’ —‘ Since I commenced this let- 
ter, 1 have read over my first letter on GRAssy MounTAINs, print- 
ed in my Prize Essay. I see I can add nothing to it, nor do I re- 
cede from any thing I have asserted theré. I know it is highly pa- 
radoxical ; but I stake my credit on the result, should any pro- 
prietor be tempted to make the experiment, at the expense of 
three or four guineas, on his own grassy mountain. I have just 
mowed the fifth crop from Lord Caledon’s spontaneous meadow—it 
seems finer than any of the preceding.’ —‘ My fiorin crops of this 
year are remarkably fine ; no falling off, though one be the thir- 
teenth successive crop, another the twelfth, and much the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh.’ 

* My speculations on improving green pasture mountains, and heathy 
mountains, are @ priori, I have not tried them; but [ am most san- 
guine in my expectations from them.—Spontaneous meadow is past 
* a doubt.’ 

‘ I press weeding strongly in my directions for fiorin cultivation ; I 
am now becoming less urgent. Coarse weeds, not grasses, no doubt, 
must be exterminated ; but, of the grassy tribe, I wage war on but 
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* four—Phleum pratense *—Avena elatior +—Aira cxspitosa {—and 
‘ my own favourite pasture grass, Dactylis glomerata. §—Triticum 
* repens || and some others threaten; but I find I need not mind 
* them.’ 

* Meadow Cat’s-tail grass, or Timothy grass. 

+ Tall Oat-grass—Holcus avenaceus in English Botany. 

{ Turfy Hair-grass. 

§ Cocksfoot grass—cultivated and much commended by Mr Coke 
of Holkham. || Couch grass. 
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Agricultural Association. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Agricultural Association. 


Most of our readers are aware of the exertions that are now 
making in England to obtain a repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
to have what are called protecting duties substituted in their 
stead. Though we do not think there is the smallest prospect 
of their being successful, but, on the contrary, that both the 
length to which the principle of exclusion is carried, and the 
means they propose to adopt, are improper, and inconsistent a- 
like with justice and good policy; yet it is desirable to notice 
the proceedings, if it were only that they may be referred to 
hereafter. At the same time, though such be our own opinion 
of this difficult question, we shall always be glad to listen to 
any thing which our Correspondents may choose to state on the 
other side. The following paper requires no explanation. 


“* To the Right Hon. Freperick Joun Rosrnson, Presi- 
dent of the ‘Board of Council for Trade and Foreign Plant- 
ations, and the other Right Honourable Members of such 
Council, 

“ The humble MEMORIAL of Georce Wess Hatt of 
Sneed Park, in the County of Gloucester, on behalf of 
Himself and the several other Persons subscribing the Re- 
solutions hereunto annexed ; 

“ SHEWETH, 

“ Tuar the Agriculture of this country is the most importan$ 
source of national industry and of revenue in the United King- 
dom, as will appear by the following comparative statements, 
printed by orders of the House of Commons, dated respectively 
6th and 7th March, 1816. 


No. of Persons. No. of Persons. 

1. Occupiers of land under 50. 1, Persons in trade and profes- 
per annum - - 114,778 sions under 50/. - 100,760 
2. Ditto from 50/. to 1502. per 2. Above 50/. and under 150%. 117,306 
annum - - - 432,534 | 3. From 150/. to 10000. - 31,928 
4. Ditto above 150. perannum 42,062 | 4, From 1000/. and upwards - 3,692 


Total Agriculture 589,374 Total Trades and Professions 253,686 
“ That in the year 1814-15, the respective assessments for 
the Property-tax were as follow— 


Schedule A, Land paid - 1L.4,297,247 | Schedule D, 
Schedule B, Occupiers - 2,176,228 | Trade, only - - L.2,000,000 
Total on Lands 1.6,475,475 Total on Trade 1L.2,000,000 
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“ That notwithstanding this preponderating balance in favour 
of the importance of Agriculture, both in number and value, to 
the State, compared with its trade and manufactures, your Me- 
morialist humbly submits to this most Honourable Board, that 
the Agriculture of the United Kingdom is not only not Pro- 
TECTED as its real importance to the State deserves; but that it 
is manifestly and actually priscourAGED throughout the United 
Kingdom, by the permission given by our present laws to im- 
port similar productions to those of our own soil, on the terms 
hereinafter set forth. 

“‘ ‘That a comparative view,of the protection which the agricul- 
tural produce, and the commerce and manufactures of the coun- 
try have respectively received, will immediately prove the de- 
fenceless state of the one, and the highly protected state of the 
others, notwithstanding the Agriculture of the country requires 
as much skill, employs much more capital, and many more 


hands, than all the trades and manufactures of the country put 
together. 


“* PROTECTION TO AGRICULTURE. 
Import Duty. 


« By the 55 Geo. III. c. 26, all corn, meal, or flour, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any foreign country, which might then 
by law be imported into the United Kingdom, shall and may at all 
times be allowed to be brought into the United Kingdom, and be 
warehoused, &c. without payment of any duty whatever. That 
such corn, meal, or flour, may be taken out of warehouse, and éen- 
tered for home consumption, without payment of any duty what- 
ever, whenever the average prices of the several sorts of British 
corn, made up and published in the manner then by law required, 
should be at or above the prices thereinafter mentioned (that is to 
say): wheat, at or above 80s. per qr.; rye, peas, and beans, at or 


above 53s. per qr.; barley, beer, or bigg, at or above 40s. per qr.; 
and oats, at or above 27s. per qr. - 


- Oo -O*.0 
Wool, 5s. per cwt. or per lib. about - 0 0 Of 
Flax dressed, in British vessels, per cwt. - 615 0O 
Ditto, not British, per cwt. - 1 & ® 
Undressed, in British, per cwt. - 00 8$ 
Ditto. not ditto, * per cwt. - 0 0 43 
Hemp dressed - - . 300 
Not dressed - ° ° 3 o's 6 
Hides, each ‘ = 2 7 006 
Seeds, clover, &c. at per cwt. - . 0 6 0 
Butter, ditto. - - ~ 10 0 
Cheese, ditto. - ~ - 010 6 
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*€ PROTECTION TO COMMERCE. 

By the 12th Chas. II. ¢. 18, commonly called the Navigation Act, 
and which is entitled, ‘ An Act for the Encouraging and Increase 
of Shipping and Navigation,’ it is enacted, ‘ That from and after 
the first day of December 1660, and from thenceforward, no goods 
or commodities whatsoever shall be imported into, or exported 
out of, any lands, islands, plantations, or territories, to his Majesty 
belonging, or in his possession, or which may hereafter belong 
unto, or be in the possession of his Majesty, his heirs and succes- 
sors, in Asia, Africa, or America, in any other ship or ships, vessel 
or vessels whatsoever; but in such, ships or vessels as do truly, 
and without fraud, belong only to the people of England or Ire- 
Jand, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, or are 
of the built of, and belonging to, any the said lands, islands, plan- 
tations, or territories, as the proprietors and right owners thereof, 
and whereof the master, and three-fourths of the mariners at least, 
are English; under the penalty of the forfeiture and loss of all the 
goods and commodities which shall be imported into, or exported 
out of, any the aforesaid places, in any other ship or vessel; as 
also of the ship or vessel, with all its guns, furniture, tackle, am- 
munition, and apparel. ’ 





‘© PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. 
Import Duty. 





Baskets, where not enumerated, per cent. . L.37 10 0 
Bottles of glass, not enumerated, per cent. - 72 00 
Boxes, not enumerated, per cent. - - 37 10 O 
Brass manufactures, per cent. : - 37 10 O 
Candles, per cwt. - : : 200 
Caps, cotton, per cent. - : - 54 0 0 
——, worsted, per cent. - - 37 10 0 
Carpets, not enumerated, per cent. . - 37 10 O 
Carriages of all sorts, per cent. - - 37 10 O 
China ware, not enumerated, per cent. - 50 0 O 
Clocks, per cent. - - - ° $710 0 
Cotton manufactures, not enumerated, per cent. - 54 0 O 
Earthenware, per cent. - - - 50 0. 0 
Gauze of thread, per cent. - - - 40 0 0 
Glass, not enumerated, ditto. - - 72 00 
Hats, each - + - - Fee 
Hides, or pieces of hides, tanned, tawed, curried, or in 
any way dressed, not enumerated, per cent. - 99 0 O 
Leather, any article made of leather, per cent. - 9 0 0 
Linen sails, per cent, - . . 54 10 O 
printed ditto - - - =: @ Ve 
Steel, not enumerated, per cent. - - 3710 O 
Telescopes, per cent. : - : 37 10 0 
Thread Cotton, per cent. - : 54 0 0 
Woollen cloths, all manner of, per yard . 11 6 
VOL. XXI. NO, 81. E 
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And your Memorialist humbly submits to this most Honour- 
able Board, that, highly taxed as this country necessarily is, 
and as long as it shall continue to be so, the Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom as much requires the protection of the Le- 
gislature to support itself, and pay the taxes and charges to 
which, by the laws of this land, it is liable, as the commerce 
and manufactures of the kingdom can — do. That, with- 
out such protection, the difference in the expense of cultivation, 
on all the productions of our soil, between this and the other 
countries of Europe, is so great, as to produce such an import 
of similar productions to those of our own soil into this king- 
dom, as actually to paralyse its agriculture, and deprive a very 
large proportion of the agricultural labourers of their accus- 
tomed employ. And your Memorialist does not hesitate to 
impute, as he verily believes he can satisfactorily trace and 
prove, almost all the embarrassments and difficulties of this 
country, from the year 1814 inclusive, up te the present day, 
to the overwhelming import of productions similar to those of 
our own soil, altogether duty free or nearly so, into this coun- 
try, from countries comparatively untithed and untaxed, and 
chan labour is so much cheaper than it is to be had in this 
country. 

And your Memorialist humbly submits to this most Honour- 
able Board, that the effect of this highly protecting system to 
the commerce and manufactures of the country, while its Agri- 
culture is exposed to competition with the whole world, not- 
withstanding the taxes and charges payable in this country on 
the growth of its produce, is to sacrifice the major part of the 
coinmunity to the minor ; and that, in exact proportion as it re- 
lieves the consumers of agricultural produce in price, it bur- 
thens the Cultivators of the Soil in their own persons with that 
proportion of the taxes which the consumers thereby escape, 
and which ought to be reimbursed the growers by the consum- 
ers, in the natural price of produce oti brought to market, 
as is the case with every other taxable commodity; which 
seeming advantage, however, produces in the end little or no 
benefit to such consumers, although so prejudicial to the agri- 
culture of the country, inasmuch as the home trade, for the 
commerce and manufactures of the country, which by some 

ersons is estimated at three-fourths of the whole, must be, and 
isyginjured in exact proportion as the Cultivators of the Soil, 
and all those dependent on their success for subsistence, whe- 
ther in the shape of rent or wages, are disabled from consum- 
ing the imports and manufactures of the country, by the une- 
qual pressure of taxes which the import of foreign productions 
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similar to those of our soil, duty free, necessarily throws on 
the cultivators of the United Kingdom. For remedy whereof 
your Memorialist humbly submits to this most Honourable 
Board, that a permanent duty equivalent to the tithes and 
taxes paid upon the growth of the productions of the soil of the 
United Kingdom, ought, both in justice and policy, to be paid 
upon the import of similar productions, from any and every 
part of the world; upon which terms, that is, estimating the 
tithes and taxes at one-third of the market-price, or about 
thirty-three per cent. on that value, your Memorialist, and those 
acting with him, consider the merchants of this country might 
freely import whatever they pleased, without much prejudice 
to the agriculture of the United Kingdom. 


Gro. Wess Hat.” 
Sneed Park, near Bristol, 3rd February, 1819. 


The Committee of the Agricultural Association met again 
on the 26th February 1819, when they framed a Report for the 
consideration of the subscribers at large, in which they give 
the following account of their interview with the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

* Your Committee — for an interview with the Right 
Hon. Frederick John Robinson, President of the Board of 
Trade, to whom they had been referred by the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; when, accompanied by 
Charles Callis Western, Esq. Member for Essex, Charles 
Dundas Esq. for Berkshire, John Fane Esq. for Oxfordshirey 
Sir Chests Chand for Northumberland, and William Dickine 
son Esq. for Somersetshire, your Committee attended at the 
Board of Trade, on Thursday the 25th instant, and urged the 
fellowing reasons to the Right Hon. President, why the pro» 
tection they sought should be granted. ; 

“ First,. They urged, that, in a country'so highly taxed as 
Great Britain is, it is impolitic, and unjust to the Growers, to 
admit similar productions without countervailing duties; that it 
is contrary to all precedent, with respect to commerce and ma 
nufactures, either of which would cease to exist, under circume 
stances so discouraging. 

“ That to import foreign corn, is to import foreign labour at 
a time when so many of the agricultural labourers of this country 
are starving, and is evidently the cause of the non-employment 
of so large a proportion of our labourers. : : 

* That the object of the oe application to Parliament is, 
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to prevent a recurrence of this evil; that the import of grain in 
the last six months had exceeded all former precedent ; that if 
such import be allowed to commence at the lowest price at which 
corn can be grown in this country, as the present Corn Laws 

ermit, such import must occasion ruin to the grower, if corn 
be thereby reduced delow a remunerating price; THAT THE 
TRUE STANDARD OF PROTECTION ON ALL THE PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE SOIL, IS THE DIFFERENCE OF EXPENSE AT WHICH 
ALL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS CAN BE GROWN IN FO- 
REIGN PARTS AND IN THIS COUNTRY, AND THAT NOTHING 
SHORT OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES, EQUAL IN EXTENT TO 
THIS DIFFERENCE, CAN PROTECT THE AGRICULTURE OF 
THIS COUNTRY; that there is at this moment, and upon ar 
average of years, a difference of expense in the growth, cultiva- 
tion, aud freight of foreign wheat, of 25s. to 30s. per quarter, 
between this country and most of the other states of Europe, 
and of upwards of $0/. per cent. on all other agricultural pro- 
ductions; that the amount of the agricultural productions of 
this country is so great, that a small reduction in value, on so 
large a surface, has an astonishing effect: for instance, 1s. per 
‘ene reduetion in the price of wheat, by import, will produce 
a deficiency in the returns to the growers, on that artisle alone, 
of 5,000,000/. Sterling; but not so when the reduction is oc- 
casioned by an abundant harvest, because additional quantity 
balances reduction in price. 

“ The following statements of profit and loss for the whole na- 
tion, for the years 1812-13, and two subsequent years, were 
then eubsnitted to Mr Robinson, and copies thereof, and of this 
Report, have been sent to him, viz. 


“ Dr. Profit and Loss, 1812-13. 

To rental - - - L.40,000,000 
To expenses of laboyr, equal to rent - 40,000,000 
To maintaining teams, ploughing, seeding, seed, and 

interest on capital, equal to one year’s rent 40,000,000 
To tithes, according to returns to Parliament - 2,732,898 
To poor’s rate, one fifth rent - - 8,000,000 
To assessed taxes, and parochial charges, equal to one 

third rent - - - - 13,333,333 
To property tax, A, - - - 4,297,247 
To ditto, B, - - - - 2,176,228 
To balance profit and loss - - - 49,460,294 


L.200,000,000 
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“* Per Contra, Cr. 
* By amount oi agricultural produce this year L. 200,000,000 
“ Dr. Profit and Loss, 1813-14. 
‘To rental - - - - L. 40,000,000 
‘To wages, equal to rent - - 40,000,000 
To maintaining teams, ploughing, seeding, seed, and 
interest of capital, equal to one year’s rent 40,000,000 
To tithes, according to returns to Parliament - 2,732,898 
To poor’s rates, one fifth rent - - 8,000,000 
To assessed taxes and parochial charges, one third rent 13,333,333 
To property-tax, A, - : - 4,297,247 
To ditto, > ° S e * 2,176,228 
L.150,539,706 
“ Per Contra, €r. | ‘ 
By amount of agricultural prodfiee, depreciated one 
third less than the preceding year - L. 133,333,332 
By paid to balance loss . . - 17,206,374 
L.150,539,706 
“ Dr. - Profit and Loss, 1814-15. 


To rental, reduced by insolvency of tenants in the last 
year, and voluntary abatement of rent, at least 


25/. per cent. - - - - L. 30,000,000 
To wages, reduced in price and abridged in quantity 
at least 25/. per cent. - - - ~ 30,000,000 


To maintaining teams, ploughing, seeding, seed, and 

interest on capital, abridged in quantity and value 

at least 25/. per cent. - - . - 30,000,000 
Tithes much the same as above - - - 2,732,898 
To poor’s rates, rather advanced, but say - - 8,000,000 





—_—— 


Carry over, L.100,732,898 





* “ Your Committee may be asked where they find this 200,000,000/. ? 
To which they reply, various calculations of the value of the agricul- 
tural productions of this country make the amount for that year more 
than 200 millions. But they assume the population to be 13 mil- 
lions: Each mouth is supposed to consume a quarter of corn, which, 
at only 10s. per bushel, gives 52,000,000 for bread corn only; call 
wheat one fourth of all the agricultural productions, and we have 
208 millions as the result of the whole; or, multiply the rental, 
40 millions, by five, and that gives 200,000,000 as the amount of 
this year.” 
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Brought over, L. 100,732,898 
To assessed taxes and parochial charges, equal to one 


third rent - . - - . 13,333,333 
To property tax, A, : - - - . 4,297,247 
To ditto, B, - - - © . 2,176,228 
To balance profit and loss - © - . 12,793,626 


L. 133,333,332 


“¢ Per Contra, Cr. 
By amount of agricultural produce, much the same 
as the preceding year . - L.133,333,332 





* And your Committee further report, that if the foregoin 
statements be any thing near the truth, and they submit with 
confidence that such statemeuts bear all the internal marks of 
correct proportions, inasmuch g& in the year 181%, the best of 
all years for the Agriculturist, it leaves only about one year and 
a quarter’s rent as the profit of each occupier, after es 
of all charges for that year ; and the year 1814-15, which may 
be taken as an average of the intervening years, leaves consi- 
derably less than half a year’s rent, as the only return to the 
occupiers, = the reduced scale on which the Agriculture of 
the country has been conducted from the year 1814-15 to the 
present day; and which proves, unanswerably, that the depre- 
ciation which took place in 1814, amounted to no less a sum than 
66,666,668/.; which depreciation and diminution of the Agri- 
culture of this country, and the consequent non-employment of 
our own agricultural labourers to such an amount, incontesta- 
bly proves the piscouRAGEMENT which our Agriculture has re- 
ceived, by the import of foreign productions puTy-FREE, which 
can be, and are, grown and imported into this country at from 
30 to 40 per cent. less expense than it is possible to raise similar 
productions for in this country. 

“ That, notwithstanding these observations, the Right Hon. 
President of the Board of ‘Trade continued to express his opi- 
nion, that the present protection to Agriculture was as much as 
a sound policy required, and that it was inexpedient to alter the 
present laws. 

** That your Committee were thereupon advised by all the 
County Members above named, that, aero this expression 
of the opinion of the President of the Board of Trade, and the 
improbability of passing any Bil] for the further protection of 
Agriculture through Parliament, without the cordial support of 
Government, nothing remained to the petitioners, after such a 
declaration, but to present all the petitions to the House of 
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Commons, there to remain as a record of the grievances com- 
plained of, and of the sense entertained by so many petitioners 
of the alarming state of our Agriculture; and that they must 
patiently await the experience and losses of another vear, be- 
fore any legislative redress can be expected; which advice your 
Committee adopted, and the remaining petitions have been ac- 
cordingly presented. 

- That your Committee would be manifestly deceiving both 
themselves and the petitioners at large, if they failed to report, 
as their decided opinion, that, notwithstanding the justice of 
the petitioners’ case, and the strong facts and arguments sub- 
mitted to the Right Hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
by your Committee, yet, if the petitioners for this important 
change in the policy of our laws did amount, as they believe 
the fact to be, to no more than 20,000 names, instead of being 
supported by the country at large, as might have been expect- 
ed, your Committee cannot help thinking, that it was too much 
for Sei to expect success on the present occasion, if no better 
supported by the country at large: Wherefore your Committee 
humbly and respectfully submit to the petitioners at large, that, 
if the recovery of EQUAL RIGHTS and EQUAL TAXATION FOR 
THEMSELVES, as for the merchants and manufacturers «f this 
country, be objects worthy their attention and recovery, they 
must increase and combine their exertions, to entitle them to 
the least chance of success in another Session of Parliament; 
for they may rest assured, the power of importing corn and 
wool, and all other agricultural productions, into this country, 
at a decided advantage of from 30 to 40 per cent., is too lucra- 
tive a speculation for the merchants and manufacturers to sur- 
render without a struggle. 

“‘ That your Committee cannot conclude this a without 
expressing their obligation to Mr Western, Mr Dundas, Mr 
Fane, Mr Dickinson, and Sir Charles Monck, for the advice 
and assistance which they received from those gentlemen in the 
course of the application which is the subject of this Report. 

Geo. Wezs Hau, Chairman, 
Sneed Park, Gloucestershire. 
Epwarp Situ, Clothallbury, Herts. 
Tuos. YounG, East Acton, Middlesex. 
Henry CuanD.er, Willaston, Oxfordshire. 
JosEpH RussELL, Cubbington, Warwickshire. 
Tuos. Umpers, Wappenbury, Warwickshire, ” 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Corn Trade. 


WE have received from Liverpool, a Circular, dated 12th 
January last, signed Jos. Brice, on the subject of the Corn 
Trade, which may lead to some useful reflections on the sup- 
ply and consumption of the two last years; in the former of 


which, we imported so largely, while prices continued compa-. 


ratively high, and in the latter very moderately, though prices 
have been at And it must be observed, that, according to. 
Mr Brice, no great stock of the foreign grain imported in 
1818, was left over at the beginning of the last year. Shall 
we then conclude, that our consumption has greatly diminished 
during 1819, or that crop 1817 (which came into the market 
in 1818), was so greatly inferior to crop 1818, as to account for 
the great imports and high prices of the latter year, as com 
pared with 1819? 

* It will be recollected, that, at the beginning of last year, 
the ports of this country were open to the importation of fo- 
reign Grain and Flour; that the stocks of foreign Wheat, as 
stated in my circular at that period, were considered to be 
small; and that those of American Flour, were estimated at 
100,000 barrels. The conclusion as to Wheat, I have had no 
reason to find fault with; but in respect to Flour, I have since 
discovered, that there were on hand 30,000 barrels more than 
I mentioned :—this latter circumstance will show how much 
reliance ought to be placed in statements that are unaccompa- 
nied by any key to correctness. In the two last months of the 
year 1818, owing perhaps to the belief that the crop would 
— deficient, the prices of Grain of every sort were high. 

n the month of January following, no decline took place ; bui 
in the beginning of February, we find that prices, particularly 
those of Wheat, fell considerably, so much so that all doubts 
as to the ports shutting were removed. In this month, there 
was a trifling fluctuation in the market, but there still appeared 
no disposition on the part of speculators to act upon the pre- 
sumption of the ports closing: and while this forbearance was 
regarded by some as very ill judged, there existed at the same 
time, in the minds of many holders of Wheat and Flour, a 
strong desire to sell even at lower prices; and in this state of 
opposite inclinations the above month terminated. That im- 
na event, the exclusion of further supplies of foreign 
Wheat and Flour, which by some had been looked to as the 
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immediate precursor of higher prices, had now taken place; 
but instead of this expectation being realized, it will be found 
that the prices of Grain generally, and Flour gradually declin- 
ed. If we would reflect for a moment, on the circumstances 
which preceded this unlooked for reverse in the market, we 
might perhaps, with little difficulty, discover its causes. I have 
stated, that, even in the belief that the ports would close in 
February, many holders of Wheat and Flour pressed sales, 
and wisely those who did so calculated ; but there.were, at the 
same time, a much greater number who resisted selling aitoge- 
ther, and who regarded it as a matter of course, that the pro- 
hibition to importation implied in itself an advance in prices; 
and certainly, according to the usual mode of calculating, this 
conclusion seemed reasonable enough. When, however, the 
period of prohibition arrived, the fatal mistake was discovered ; 
for the market remained unmoved, and then all those who had 
unsuccessfully been endeavouring to sell, were joined by those 
who had not, the ground upon which the latter had acted 
being no longer tenable: the consequence was, that the stocks 
were pushed upon the market without reserve; and, in pro- 
portion as the consumption and speculative demands failed to 
relieve the hands of the impatient holders, prices for a time 
continued to decline. 

“The months of March, April, and May, weve not re- 
markable for any change in the market; the state of trade ge- 
nerally had become much deranged, and, owing to the depre- 
ciation in the value of every species of Foreign Produce, capi- 
tal had experienced a very serious diminution; and to this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, more than to any other, may be attribut- 
ed the dullness and disappointment which followed. In former 
times, if one article failed as an object of speculation, another 
one more eligible presented itself; but at the period above al- 
juded to, every thing ceased to be viewed in that light, occa- 
sioned, it is pretty obvious, by the uniform and extensive losses 
which attended every adventure that was undertaken. The 
true causes of this untoward state of things, it shall not at pre- 
sent be my purpose to discover ; it is sufficient for me, in pur- 
suance of my plan, to put on record certain effects, leaving 
their origin to the scrutiny of those more capable of forming a 
correct judgment. The summer months were not less unpro- 
ductive of business in Grain, than the spring ones had been; 
for though, as far as regarded Wheat and Flour, all supplies 
had for some time ceased, there seemed no space left unoccu- 
pied by their absence:—still, however, the hope of higher 
prices ere long was not abandoned ; for it was supposed impos- 
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sible that what remained unconsumed of Wheat and Flour, 
imported previous to the shutting of the ports, when added to 
the stocks remaining in the farmers’ hands, would prove equal 
to the ordinary consumption of the kingdom until the ensuing 
harvest. But this hope, like many more as confidently enter- 
tained, proved delusive; for, during the summer, with the ex- 
ception of occasional fluctuations which, under any circum- 
stances, will be found to occur, the market continued to decline. 
I may here observe, that in the end of June, and beginning of 
July, when the prices of sour Flour had fallen so low as to ren- 
der it almost irresistible as an object of speculation, about 
25,000 barrels were transferred to fresh owners, a considerable 
part of which was soon afterwards re-transferred at a moderate 
profit; and I believe this was one of the very few instances in 
the course of the year, where an opportunity presented itself of 
realizing upon any purchase that had been made. 

“ I chall, I hope, be excused for taking this opportunity of 
mentioning two circumstances which occurred in the end of 
April. It had been customary for some of the most consider- 
able importers of Grain and Flour, when they felt desirous to 
effect sales, to cause their property to be offered by public auc- 
tion in the Corn Exchange; and though I have hitherto omit- 
ted to notice it, very large quantities of each were, during the 
spring mozths, exhibited for sale in this way; for, as I have al- 
ready observed, the market had been very dull, and therefore 
this was considered a good and fair mode of proceeding by those 
who might form a determination to sell: it was discovered, 
however, by what powers of wisdom and penetration I cannot 
tell, that this practice was very injurious to the market, inas- 
much as it afforded an easier and perhaps safer opportunity of 
selling to those who felt so disposed; and because it clearly ap- 
peared to some, that while the system of selling by auction was 
exceedingly hurtful to the market, that of exposing samples for 
sale in the usual way was perfectly harmless. I am not aware 
how far this baneful influence of the auction system had extend- 
ed itself, or whether it had been felt in the markets of London 
and Wakefield; but certain it was, according to the opinions 
of some individuals, it proved very powerful at home. It was 
therefore resolved, at a meeting of the Corn Exchange Pro- 
prietors convened for the purpose, that the practice hitherto of 
selling Corn, Flour, &c. by auction in the Corn Exchan 
should in future be prohibited. This resolution was carried 
into immediate effect; but, to the discomfiture and disappoint- 
ment of many, no doubt, was productive of no beneficial result; 
for the market actually grew worse. By way of ridey upon the 
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above mentioned resolution, it was at the same time ordered, 
that no notice or intimation of any sale to take place out of the 
Corn Exchange should be allowed to be posted or circulated 
within its walls, or on the sides of its doors, or, as I have been 
informed, within a shorter distance than the middle of the street 
in its front: But however wise this measure might in the first 
instance appear, it also proved inefficacious; for the market 
grew worse. I would offer an apology for what may to some 
appear a digression ; but as I promised in the outset to recount 
some of the principal occurrences in the market during the last 

ear, I should have felt that I had not fulfilled my promise if I 
had neglected to notice the foregoing two notable ones. 

“ In the months of June, July and August, we find nothing 
worthy of observation as to the progress of the market: the 
trade seemed to have entirely lost its former character: it was 
even a matter of difficulty not only to discover the sources from 
whence the consumption was supplied, but whether any propor- 
tion of the usual consumption existed; and the Corn Exchange, 
on the market days, but for the countenance of a few resident 
retail Flour dealers and bakers, might almost as well have re- 
mained shut. From the beginning of September to the close of 
the year, we find the same inactivity in the market to have pre- 
vailed: the harvest weather proved very fine, and the crop was, 
with few exceptions, secured in good condition: the period in 
question is, generally speaking, one of much interest, inasmuch 
as it is considered to afford the best criterion by which to judge 
of future prices. The last harvest exhibited perhaps fewer 
grounds for diversity of opinion than any former one: the sea- 
son, from the month of May to the latter end of September, 
had been unprecedentedly fine; prices of Grain had fallen very 
low; and the crop, as I have stated, was secured in good order: 
there did not, therefore, as we have seen in former years, ap- 
pear any cause for an iminediate advance, and consequently ne 
grounds for speculation. Of the quantity and quality of the 
crop, it may be observed, there existed, as there invariably 
does, a variety of opinions; but from any opportunities which I 
have had of judging, I am inclined to believe it will prove near- 
ly an average one. The quality of Irish Wheat is not so fine as 
we have seen it; neither does Barley appear quite so handsome 
as in the previous year; but, with these exceptions, I am of opi- 
nion, there has seldom been a harvest more productive than the 
last will prove. 

‘* By a reference to the statement given in my Circular at the 
beginning of last year, it will be seen, that between the Ist of 


January and 3lst December 1818, there were imported inte 
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London 765,563 quarters of Foreign Wheat; and into Liver- 
pool, in the same period, 206,418 qrs. of Wheat, and $49,820 
barrels of American Flour; all of which, as they arrived, were, 
with the exception of the short period of six weeks, available 
for consumption, the ports being the remainder of the time open 
to free importation. In the last year, there were imported into 
London 143,042 quarters of Foreign Wheat, and into Liver- 
pool 91,292 quarters, and 41,159 barrels of American Flour; 
showing a decrease, on a comparison with the imports of the 
preceding year, of 622,521 quarters of Wheat at the former, 
and 115,126 quarters of ‘Wheat, and 308,661 barrels of Flour 
at the latter place: Of these supplies 32,299 quarters imported 
into London, and 12,636 quarters, and 7489 barrels imported 
into Liverpool only, could be used for consumption, the re- 
mainder being received subsequently to the ports closing. With 
these statements before us, the question naturally occurs, to 
what cause in 1818, under the extensive supplies of that year, 
were the high prices during the whole of it attributable? And 
again, to what cause is to be imputed the low prices in the suc- 
ceeding year,—in the total absence, it may nearly be said, of all 
foreign supplies,—and that too with very slender stocks on hand 
at its commencement? These seem questions more easily put 
than answered; and might perhaps involve in their solution cons 
siderations of a character very different to what are commonly 
entertained in calculations connected with the Corn market. 

“‘ The present year, at its opening, differed materially fron 
the two previous ones. At present there are no stocks of forei 
Corn that can be touched for home consumption; the ports for 
the last eleven months have been shut to Wheat and Flour; 
and in all probability will remain so to these, as well as to every 
other article of Corn kind, for at least four months to come; 
and prices generally are 20 to 25 per cent. lower than they were 
twelve months ago. These, in the present state of the market, 
may appear curious facts; and, viewing them in all their rela- 
tions, unparalleled in the history of many years past. There is 
a calculation about the proportion which the imports of foreign 
Corn and Flour used to bear to the consumption of this coun- 
try; they were, I think, considered to amount to about one 
eighth of it: Now, if this calculation will still apply, there will 
be (with shut ports till May), excepting so far as the stocks in 
bond may contribute, little short of two months’ consumption 
unprovided for. 

** With respect to the stecks of Wheat and Flour on hand at 
the close of last month, it is a matter not very easily ascertains 
ed, yor do I consider it material to know. All the foreigy 
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Wheat imported since the 22d of February last, all the Rye 
and Beans since the 22d of May, and all the Barley, Oats and 
Peas, since the 22d of August, may be considered in storc. 
There were a few hundred barrels of sweet American Flour out 
of bond, and not exceeding 1500 barrels in bond, the remainder 
having been exported. The bulk of sour Vlour, both in and 
out of bond, is in few hands, who seem both able and willing to 
hold it for higher prices. ” 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Land-Surveying, §c. in reply to G. of Perthshire. 

* Tue grand question, Whether the measurement of the base 
of sloping arable grounds, or of the surface, is according to law ? 
needed not to have been asked through the medium of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, as every practical surveyor, and thousands 
of others, are enabled to answer it. The only legal way of tak- 
ing dimensions is the base or horizontal method, in every case, 
whether the surface be perfectly even or not; and no allowance 
can be made by the surveyor for any unevenness of the surface, 
if the same is occasioned by hills and valleys, or by high ridges. 
Were such allowances made, the map of a mountainous coun- 
try, or hilly parish or field, would be distorted, and very un- 
like the surface surveyed: And if the several counties of Great 
Britain were separately surveyed and mapped, according to the 
principle of making allowance for declivities, it would be im- 
possible to have such maps joined together, so as to form a whole 
map of the island. 

Great difference of opinion has existed, as to whether more 

ain or even grass can grow upon an hilly or uneven surface, 
_ upon a level one, within a boundary of the same dimen- 
sions. ‘This perhaps might be determined by the following 
simple experiment. Take any soft substance of globular shape, 
which cut into two equal parts, and try how many pegs that part 
of it will contain which has been separated from the other half, 
and compare those with the number of pegs the other part of 
the substance will contain, which may prove that an uneven sur- 
face will carry the most plants. And as the terrestrial globe 
is surrounded by infinite space, there is ample room for the 
greater number of plants which an uneven surface will contaiii, 
to be brought to perfection, whether the produce be grass, grain, 
or trees. 

With respect to surveyors not using proper instruments when 
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measuring land, only one remark is necessary, that every sur- 
veyor who does not give an accurate statement of the area of 
all lands he may be employed upon, is liable to lose his busi- 
ness, there being so many who are fully competent to the un- 
dertaking. And it cannot be supposed that any person what- 
ever would purchase either land or crops, with an agreement 
that the quantity should be ascertained by any other than the 
legal measure, and only accurate method of surveying, by which 
no allowance is made for an uneven surface. 

It is incumbent upon arbitrators who are chosen to ascertain 
the value of crops, to take into consideration the situation of 
all lands in making their estimate. Ifa dry thin soil be thrown 
up into high ridges, although there is more surface for the 
growth of the crop, yet the want of soil near the furrows may 
rause a very great deficiency of produce: And upon thin soil 
retentive of wet, although the soil may have been wholly re- 
moved from the furrows, and accumulated to twice the average 
depth upon the crown of the ridges, yet the crops in all pro- 
bability, in this case, may be greatly superior to those produced 
from such lands with a flat surface. 

Valuers should also pay particular attention to the natural 
situation of lands, as it is very common to see greater produce 
per acre from a flat surface, than upon hilly grounds; et vice 
versd, according to circumstances. 

If the foregoing remarks are correct, it will appear, that every 
probable excess or diminution of crops growing, in consequence 
of any particularities of the surface of lands, should be taken 
into consideration by valuers employed; and that the surveyor 
has nothing further to do in any case, than give an account of 
the area of such lands, by accurate base or horizontal measure. 

Hoping to see the next communication from your correspond- 
ent G., accompanied with his name, 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Parkinson, 
Rufford, Feb. 1st, 1820. 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Art. I. A Free Trade essential to the Welfare of Great Bri- 
tain, or an Inquiry into the Cause of the Present Distressed 
State of the Country, and the consequent Increase of Pauper- 
ism, Misery, and Crime, $c. By Joun Cray. London, 1819. 


AccorDINnG to the census taken in 1811, the agriculture of 
Britain employs 723,397 families, while all the other families of 
the population amount to 959,622; and if we consider that the 
families of the country are commonly larger than those of great 
towns, and that a considerable number of mechanics, trades~ 
men and others, resident in the country, are entirely dependent 
for employment on the agricultural classes, it may not be far 
from the truth to say, that agriculture employs a full moiety of 
eur population. 

The area of Britain has been stated somewhat differently, by 
different writers; but, without pretending to minute accuracy, it 
will be sufficiently near the truth to take its extent, as far as it 
is applicable to agricultural produce, at 55 millions of acres, 
of which 15 millions may be in tillage, 20 millions*in pasture, 
but fit for growing corn, and 20 millions in what is called waste 
or mountain pastures, unsuited to cultivation. The first de- 
scription of pasture is supposed to be somewhat enlarged, by the 
addition of more than 100,000 acres of hop and nursery grounds, 
and perhaps a million and a half of acres of wocdlands, these 
being included in the estimate of 20 millions. 

Of the capital employed on these extensive fields, it is evi- 
dently impossible to make any calculation that shall approach to 
accuracy. By one writer, the amount of farming capital has 
been stated so low as 105 millions, and by another at 125 mil- 
lions ; but both these, we imagine, are greatly below the truth. 
In regard to the capital required for corn land, it has long since 
been held necessary, in some of the best corn counties of Eng- 
land, to employ a capital of 10/. per acre; though, as this is 
probably suitintly more than is actually in the possession of 
farmers in general, it would lead to a great error to state it so 
high for all the 15 millions of acres of corn land. But if we 
allow only 6/., the amount of the capital required for the corn 
land will be 90 millions. With regard to the grazing lands, it 
is more difficult to come near the truth, as, on rich soils, 10/. an 
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acre or more may be necessary, and on others perhaps scarcely 
as many shillings ; but, if it be stated at 52. as a medium, the 
sum will be 100 millions: to which may be added 10 millions 
more for the mountain pastures, which are occupied chiefly 
with sheep, at the rate of one sheep for a space varying, accord- 
ing to the quality of the pasture, from one to three acres. ‘The 
whole capital employed in the agriculture of Britain, may there- 
fore be stated at 200 millions, which is still probably below the 
truth. If it be objected to this, that the woodlands require 
little or no capital for their management, it may be answered, 
that the greater expenditure on hop and nursery grounds and 
gardens ‘will be sufficient, notwithstanding this, to bring the 
whole up to the computed average per acre. 

With regard to the annual produce, the method of estimat- 
ing it, which probably makes the nearest approach to certainty, 
is by the extent of the consumption. For this purpose, the 
consumption of grain, including that by live-stock and manu- 
factures, has been calculated at different periods by Smith, 
Chalmers, Colquhoun, and others, with as much accuracy, 
perhaps, as the subject will admit; wil to this have been add- 
ed, the seed and the exports,—and the imports have been deduct- 
ed from it, so as to ascertain the whole quantity grown. The 
result of the latest estimates seems to be, that the corn and 
pulse grown in Britain may be about 35 millions of quarters; 
of which, wheat forms rather more than one-fourth, oats less 
than a half, and barley about two-thirds of the remaining 
fourth, which i is made up by rye, peas, beans, &c. If we sup- 
pose 10 millions, out of the 15 millions in tillage, to be an- 
nually under these crops, the produce will be $} quarters an acre. 
As to the seed, which must be deducted, the writers above re- 
ferred to do not agree; Smith allowing only a tenth for seed, 
and others an eighth. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 

take it at half a quarter per acre, or a seventh of the produce ; 

and in this case, the quantity left for consumption will be 30 
millions of quarters. Valuing this at the present import rates, 
the amount will be about 70 millions Sterling. 

Of the produce of the remaining 45 millions of acres, in- 
cluding 5 millions of the arable land in roots, herbage, &c. 
20 millions of pastures, and 20 millions of wastes, the same mode 
of computation will carry us only a certain length ; and the re- 
sult may not, therefore, ‘be so much to be depended on. The 
principal articles obtained from these lands are, meat, dairy 
produce, and potatoes, and other vegetables and fruits, for the 
consumption of man. But they afford also flax, hemp, wool, 
hops, ‘hides, tallow, &c. for sehatesiiion of which no pro- 
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bable estimate has yet been formed; besides grass, hay, and 
roots for horses, of which, probably, a million and a half are 
kept in Britain; and a variety of seeds, such as clover, rape, 
&c. In regard to the former class of articles, however, the 
consumption, if it were ascertained with tolerable accuracy, 
would serve for the basis of an estimate, as well as in the case 
of corn; though, from their greater variety, and from some of 
them being less indispensable to the lower classes than corn, 
this would be a matter of greater difficulty. This difficulty we 
shall not endeavour to surmount, but content ourselves with 
stating, that if 2 lib. of meat per week be allowed to every in- 
dividual in a population of 12 millions, and if all the other ar- 
ticles consumed be of equal value to the meat, the value of each 
person’s consumption will be 5/. per annum, and of the whole 
population 60 millions. All the other kinds of produce may 
robably amount to 25 millions. Of wool, the growth of Eng- 
lead alone is stated at 144 millions of pounds; to which, if that 
of Scotland be added, the value, at the present prices, can 
scarcely be less than 8 millions; and the consumption of the 
horses, besides that of corn, taken so low as 5/. each per an- 
num, will be 7} millions.—Thus, the value of the produce of 
this great portion of the country may be about 85 millions. 
Colquhoun states the produce of the pastures alone, but in- 
cluding Ireland, at 89,200,000/. We are aware that, before 
the advinced duties were imposed on butter and cheese in 
1816, a considerable quantity of both was imported, chiefly 
from Holland; and that much of these articles is still received 
from Ireland ; but as the above estimate of the consumption is 
greatly lower than would be necessary, if that of the shipping 
were taken into account, we do not think that any alteration is 
necessary on account of these imports. — Hence the annual 
produce will not be stated too high at 156 millions. It has 
been estimated at considerably more by every writer we are 
acquainted with. 
ow this produce is distributed among the different classes, 
is a question of importance, on which we shall also offer a few 
remarks. 

1. The First Class consists of the owners of the land, who 
receive such a share of it, or rather of its price, as is suppds- 
ed to remain after all the other charges have been replaced. 
The returns made under the Property-tax, afford a tolerable 
degree of accuracy as to the amount of the rent at different pe- 
riods. In 1810, the rent of England was about 294 millions ; 
and in 1814, that of England and Scotland, including fines on 
leases, approached to 40 millions. Whether it be much less at 
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ong is not so clear as has been supposed. The war-rents 
ave, indeed, been abated considerably in some instances ; 
but this has, perhaps, been compensated by the advanced rent 
obtained since, as the old icases expired. Such, at least, has been 
the case in Scotland ; and at any rate, the fall, if there has been 
any, is only on corn lands; fer meat and wool have never been, 
for two or three years together, at such prices as to require any 
material abatement of rent on grazing land. It is not, there- 
fore, improbable, that the maak of Britain still remains at near- 
ly 40 millions. It may be objected to this, that, by the calcula- 
tions of English surveyors, the produce should be five times 
the rent, whereas the produce here estimated is less than four 
times the supposed rent: But it must be considered that this cal- 
culation, admitting it to be accurate, applies only to corn lands, 
and not to the whole surface; as no surveyor would take the 
rent of pastures at only a fifth, or even a fourth, of their yearly 
produce. Of such lands, the owner probably draws half the 
roduce, or more. 

2. The Poor and other Rates for the three years eriding in 
March 1815, averaged $s. 4d. per pound, or a sixth of the rent. 
But this applies only to England. On the rental of England, 
if we state it separately from Scotland at $5 millions, this would 
be less than 6 millions; but there are also Poor-rates in Scot- 
land, which would make the whole amount to 6 millions; and, 
since 1815, it is very generally understood that the Poor-rates 
have advanced considerably, and probably now amount to at 
least 8 millions, payable by the el alone. ‘Tithes, according 
to the returns to the Property-tax, are below 2,800,000/. But 
if Poor-rates and Tithes be estimated together at 10 millions, 
the error, if there be any, will not be in taking them too high. 

The Rent, Poor-rate, and Tithe, may therefore be stated at 
about 50 millions. 

$. The next thing is labour. According to a paper printed 
by order of the House of Commons, 7th March 1816, the num- 
ber of the occupiers of land was 589,374 ; of which only 114,778 
held farms so small as to yield an income below 50/. If we 
should allow to each farm little more than two labourers at 30/. 
yearly, besides the farmers’ families, the amount would be equal 
to the rental, or 40 millions; and it seems accordingly to be a 
rule in some parts of England, to estimate the rent and the la- 
bour as being nearly equal. 

4. The consumption of the horses employed in labour, may 
be ascertained with tolerable accuracy. i. Scotland, where 
two-horse ploughs are universal, a pair of horses are required 
for every 50 acres of corn land; but in many parts of that coun- 
try, horses are kept in a greater proportion; and in several of 
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the English counties, where the plough is still worked by a team 
of three or more horses, the number must be still greater. We 
should think, therefore, that if one horse be allowed for every 
20 acres of the corn land, the estimate will not be too high ; 
and, supposing the corn, roots, and herbage consumed by each 
to be of the value of 20/., this would be a pound an acre on 
the 15 millions of acres of corn land, without any allowance 
at all for horses employed on the other descriptions of Jand. 

5. Manure is an expense incurred in almost every part of 
Britain, but does not admit of — estimated with any degree 
of certainty. Lime, marl, rape-cake, &c. are used often to a 
great extent, and as a regular part of the management, in addi- 
tion to the manure made upon the farm itself. In Mr Arthur 
Young’s estimates of the expense of cultivating one hundred 
acres, he charges for manure, in 1790 and 1803, a sum equal to 
more than half the rent; and in 1813, only about a fourth of 
the rent. Ifwe take the lowest proportion, which is perhaps 
sufficiently high, it will be nearly 10 millions, or 13s. 4d. per 
acre on all the corn lands ;—a sum which is certainly too high 
for Scotland, where extraneous manure, lime excepted, is not 
so much in use as in England. 

6. With respect to the share that must be assigned to the 
farmer, employing as we have seen a capital of 200 millions, 
the readiest way is to allow him a per centage on it. To sup- 
port his stock, much of it of a very perishable nature, he will 
need at least 10 per cent., and for interest and profit 10 per cent. 
more, or, in all, 40 millions. 

These estimates may be brought together thus. 





Produce. 
Corn and Pulse - - L. 70,000,000 
All other produce -— - 85,000,000 
155,000,000 
Distribution. 
‘Rent - - - 40,000,000 
Poor-rates, and other Rates and 10,000,000 
Tithes - - 
Farm Labour - - - 40,000,000 
Maintenance of Horses - 15,000,000 
Manures - - - 10,000,000 
Support of Stock - = 20,000,000 
Interest and Profit - - 20,000,000 
- 155,000,000 


In regard to the payments made by agriculture to the State, 


‘we have purposely avoided to attempt estimating them, as they 
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fall upon the several classes, among whom the produce is divid- 
ed, chiefly in their capacity of consumers. The tax on farm- 
horses must be held to form a part of the seventh article, or the 
support of the farmer’s stock, and the land-tax as being a de- 
duction from the income of the landlord. Yet, it is no doubt 
true, that the assessed taxes bear much harder on the land than 
on manufactures and commerce; and out of the 6} millions, 
which was their amount in 1817, perhaps two-thirds at least 
were paid by agriculture. 

From these estimates, imperfect as they confessedly are, we 
may venture to conclude, that agriculture employs half the la- 
bour and capital of Britain, and affords an income, directly, 
to half its population, besides supporting the whole of the 
church establishment, and four-fifths of all the poor of the king- 
dom. As none of its produce is exported, and the export of 
its wool and some other articles expressly prohibited, the whole 
must be exchanged with the manufacturer and merchant of the 
country,—a trade which is much more extensive and beneficial 
to these classes than their trade with all the world besides. But 
it is not enough that none of the products of our agriculture 
can be sent abroad, not even such of them as would find a bet- 
ter market there than at home: it is also prohibited from buy- 
ing what it wants at the cheapest market, as in the case of silks 
and linens, and must be content to purchase all the commodi- 
ties it has occasion for at home. Even wine, and other foreign 
articles which cannot be produced at all in Britain, must not be 
bought where they are cheapest and best, but from that coun- 
try which is supposed to be the best customer to our commer- 
cial classes. 

If we have succeeded in presenting a general view of the 
agricultural produce of the country and its distribution, esti- 
mated at such a rate of prices as has been admitted on all hands 
to be necessary to obtain that produce, it will not be difficult to 
perceive the effect of any considerable fall of price, when such 
a fall is occasioned, not by the fertility of the seasons, but by 
imports from countries where, to whatever cause it may be ow- 


‘ " the prices are much lower than in Britain. 


he price of wheat at —_ is nearly 25 per cent. below 
the import rate. Such a fall on all the corn and pulse grown 
in the country, must reduce its exchangeable value from 70 
millions to 52} millions, or by the sum of 17} millions; and 
this reduction, it must be observed, falls upon the corn lands 
alone, and not upon the whole agricultural surface. But the 
value of corn, already estimated at 70 millions, is to that of all 


other land produce, or 85 millions, ds 14 is to 17; and if we 
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take the profits of the corn-grower in the same proportion, he 
will draw not quite 9 millions out of the 20 millions assigned as 
the farmer’s profits, when"the price of wheat is 80s. and other 
grains in proportion. Hence it is evident, that a fall of 25 
per cent. on corn, or a diminution of his receipts by a sum of 
17} millions, not only leaves him without any profit at all, but 
makes him a loser, while rent, labour, and other charges, con- 
tinue the same, to nearly the usual amount of profits, or 8} 
millions. It is true, that such a fall on the price of corn les- 
sens the value of his home consumption by horses employed in 
labour. Supposing that each of these, working 20 acres of 
land, consumes 10 quarters .of oats yearly, or half a quarter 
per acre on the 15 millions of corn land, or 7} millions of 
quarters in all ;—this, at 27s. a quarter, the import price, would 
be 10,125,000/., 25 per cent. on which would diminish his loss 
by little more than 2} millions. Such a loss, it is certain, can- 
not long be borne by the farmer alone ;—he will, no doubt, les- 
sen his expenses as far as it is practicable, even though he may 
thereby reduce the quantity of his produce in future; he will 
buy less from the merchant and manufacturer; and, when he 
can bring his labour and other expenses no lower, he will next 
look to the landlord ; and he must either have an abatement of 
rent, or throw up his farm. In such a state of things, land- 
lords are not the first to suffer, as has been alleged by a distin- 
guished theorist; they are commonly indeed the last; andthe 
evil only reaches them after it has overwhelmed the farmer, the 
labourer and the tradesman, and others that depend upon them. 

It appears, therefore, beyond a doubt, that one great cause 
of the distresses of the labouring classes is to be traced to the 
present inadequate prices of land-produce. Not only agricul- 
tural labourers, but all those engaged in manufactures for the 
home market, suffer from the diminished demand for their arti- 
cles among the classes immediately dependent on agriculture. 
These manufacturers choose to buy their corn from foreigners, 
who sell it, as they think, cheaper than they can get it at homie; 
and the British corn-grower, thus deprived of his only market, 
has not the means of being so good a customer to them as for- 
merly. That the latter, shut out as he is from all intercourse 
with foreign countries, suffers by this proceeding, cannot be de- 
nied ; and whether any of the other classes gain by it, may well 
be doubted. 

At the same time, there is a difficulty, on the other hand, 
which has been carefully kept out of ‘view by those who seek to 
raise the prices of land produce by artificial regulations. How- 
ever high prices may be, unless they were also kept constantly 
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rising, it is not quite clear that more labour and capital would 
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be employed in agriculture than at present, or that the agricul- 
tural classes generally, or with the exception of land-owners, 
would be able to purchase more of manufactured goods. A rise 
of price would infallibly be soon overtaken by a rise of rent; 
and the wages of labour, except as necessarily enhanced by the 
riseof corn, and the profits of farming capital, would soon set- 
tle down to such rates, as to allow no advantage either to the 
labourer or the farmer from the advance of ‘price. The land- 
owner would be the only gainer by it. The condition of the 
farmer, indeed, might be more hazardous than when prices were 
low; for, in proportion as prices and rents were enhanced by 
artificial means, their continuance would be more precarious ; 
and, in the event of any sudden reduction, his loss would be 
much greater than if no such enhancement had ever taken 


place. 


But whatever may be the inconveniences which attend re- 
strictions on the Corn trade, it seems quite certain that a free 
trade, if, as is alleged, it should have the effect of reducing the 
prices of corn in Britain nearly to the level of prices on the 
Continent of Europe, would be productive, in the first instance 


at least, of the most disastrous consequences, not only to half 


the population dependent on our own agriculture for their em- 
ployment and income, but soon after to every class in the other 
moiety, excepting annuitants and monied men. If wheat, in- 
stead of selling at 80s. (and other corn in proportion), were to 
fall permanently to 40s. or 50s., and all other land produce to 
be reduced to the same amount, that is to say, by a sum of be- 
tween 70 and 80 millions, a sum nearly ond 

and labour, our present highly cultivated territory would, in a 
few ee become a waste; and half a century of prosperity 
would not suffice to replace the capital that would be anni- 


hilated. 


to both the rent 


It is true, no importation, however extensive, could keep 
prices for a few years together so low; and if corn could actu- 
ally be kept down to these rates, it would by no means follow 
that all other kinds of produce should fall in the same propor- 
tion. But the advocates for a free trade think that such would 
be its effects; and, if they are right, such would be the ruin 


they would occasion. 


This freedom of trade too, in regard to land produce, is pleaded 
with a very bad grace by those who have prevailed on the Legis- 
lature to protect and encourage their own interests by a thou-~ 
sand enactments, inconsiderable as each of them is, in a national 


point of view, when compared with the great branch of indus- 
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try of which we have endeavoured to exhibit an outline. There 
is no description of manufactures, carried on in this country, 
whether for home consumption alone, or partly for the foreign 
market, which is not most anxiously secured by law from the 
competition of foreigners: And on some of them, such as linen, 
they receive bounties; on others, drawbacks are allowed on ex- 
portation, as on silk; and salt, which pays a duty of 15s. a 
bushel when consumed at home, is sent out of the country to all 
the world, without paying any duty at all. 

It has been said, indeed, het our manufacturers receive no 
benefit from the restrictions, or rather prohibitions, on the im- 
port of foreign articles of the same description ; for such of our 
manufactures as are exported, must be sold cheaper in foreign 
countries, than similar articles made in these countries, and, of 
course, still cheaper in this country. But how much linen, 
leather, silk, lace, &c. do we export? And is it not certain that 


the price of these and other articles is kept up in this country 
by means of these restrictions? And is not the price of wool 
kept down as much below its fair commercial value by the same 
means ? 

- If a free trade should have the effect expected from it on the 
price of land-produce, our manufacturing and commercial class- 
es would lose a market to the extent of the reduction already 


mentioned, which it is in the highest degree improbable would 
be compensated by the extension of their foreign demand. With 
what countries would they be able to exchange their commodi- 
ties to the extent of 70 or 80 millions, in addition to their pre- 
‘ sent trade? and yet, if the value of our land-produce be redu- 
ced by a free trade in corn to that amount, they must either 
find a new market abroad to the same extent, or participate in 
the calamity which they will have brought on their agricultural 
brethren. 

When the question is stated in plain terms, it really does ap- 
pear to admit of an easy solution, Our manufacturers, besides 
possessing a complete monopoly in the home market, as pure 
chasers of its raw produce, as well as suppliers of its wants, in- 
stead of consenting to take the land-produce of the country in 
return for the latter, at such prices as the landed classes can af- 
ford to sell it at, wish to’ be permitted to bring corn from those 
foreign countries, where, from the greater fertility of the soil, 
or the greater poverty of the people, it can be grown cheaper 
than at home, and thus to bring ruin on half the population of 
their own country. They have succeeded already in cutting off 
the agricultural classes from all intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries, (for the permission to export corn can never be of any va- 
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Jue), and made them entirely dependent on themselves for every 

article which they can by any means manufacture. In this in- 
sulated state they are to remain,—their condition is fixed; while 
the merchant, the citizen of the world, is to go forth and range 
over every part of the globe, to open up new markets for him- 
self, to extend the cultivation of every land but his own, and 
to procure, in exchange for his cottons, woollens, and hardware, 
the necessaries of life for 18 millions of people, at half the 
price they can be grown for in Britain. 

If any one should venture to call in question the advantages 
of this free trade, or should feel any apprehension of scarcity, 
and perhaps famine, from the discouragement of our own agri- 
culture, his doubts are not to be removed by a sober appeal 
to facts, but by a piece of ingenious metaphysical reasoning, 
which, though brought forward lately in a new form, is at least 
as old as the time of Adam Smith. 

By a free trade in corn, its price, in Britain, will fall to 
the level of its price in other parts of Europe, except by the 
expense of importing it. Labour, as a necessary consequence, 
will be of the same value here as in the countries with which 
we have commercial dealings. A fall in the value of labour, is 
equivalent to an advance in the profits of capital ; a greater and 
more rapid accumulation of capital must follow from this en- 
hancement of profits; and this capital, which is the fund that 
employs the labourer, will extend the demand for labour. 

But, on the other hand, restrictions on the Corn Trade keep 
its price, and the wages of labour, in this country, higher than 
in the rest of Europe; and the profits of capital are lessened 
accordingly, and its accumulation checked or retarded. It is 
not the money price of corn only which these restrictions have 
the effect of enhancing, but its real price or the quantity of la- 
bour required to produce it; because they compel us to have 
recourse to inferior soils, where more labour must be bestowed 
to obtain any given quantity of corn than on better soils,—more 
labour than it is necessary to employ in the corn-exporting 
countries. Instead, therefore, of cultivating our inferior soils, 
it would be better to employ the same hands in manufactures, 
and with these to purchase the corn we want from such foreign 
countries. If 20 labourers must be employed at 30/. of yearly 
wages to raise 150 quarters of wheat on our inferior soils; and 

\ if the same number of hands, and the same expenditure in 
wages, will manufacture as much cotton, or hardware, as would 
purchase 200 quarters of wheat from Poland or America; it is 
quite clear that it is our interest to employ them in the latter 

way, and to leave our inferior lands in their natural state. In 
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this case, the 200 quarters would cost us no more than the 150, 
and we would gain 50 quarters by this more advantageous em- 
ployment of our labour and capital. 

The views of the manufacturer and merchant, are of a more 
practical nature. Let us import corn, they say, and we shall 
have a greater demand for our goods; and let us have low 
wages, the necessary consequence of cheap corn, and we shall 
be able to sell our goods so low as to demolish the manufactures 
of other countries, and enjoy the market of the whole world 
without a rival. 

We have no room to examine these positions, and to show, 
among other things, how little reason the labouring classes have 
to look forward with satisfaction to the supposed effects of a 
Free Trade in Corn. The main object, the basis upon which 
this Utopian fabric is reared, is low wages, the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of a few, and the stationary condition of 
the great body of the people, with a rate of wages which shall 
barely suffice to preserve their existence. 

It is sufficient to remark, in the first place, That cheap corn, 
and low wages, cannot be indispensable to the accumulation of 
wealth ; for, if they were, Britain would at this day be the poor- 
est country in Europe; nor do they necessarily lead to wealth, 
otherwise Poland would be the richest. Is not the labourer, 
who receives liberal wages, and the corn-grower, who sells his 
produce at such a price as to replace all his charges, with a pro- 
fit, the very best customers to these accumulators of wealth ? 
The notable axiom, therefore, on which this reasoning rests, is 
not obtained from an extensive survey of the history or statis- 
tics of any country; and in truth deserves no more attention 
from those whose situation enables them to exert an influence 
over the concerns of society, than Dr Price’s globes of gold, 
the size of the earth, all produced from a single penny accu- 
mulated for 2000 years at compound interest. And yet the 
golden worlds of the Doctor, are much more a matter of de- 
monstration than those of Mr Ricardo. 

In the second place, we may remark, that a perfect freedom 
of trade, of the corn trade especially, which of all others is the 
most liable to interruption, never has been, and never will be, 
established in Europe, while it is divided into so many inde- 
pendent states, any more than a system which shall for ever ba- 
nish war. It is folly to talk of the loss the Poles would suffer 
if they were to grow corn expressly for the British market, and 
their rulers should prevent its being exported. What would 
Britain suffer from the want of it? Admit, that it would be for 
the advantage of the Poles themselves to continue the trade, 
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and that their rulers were fully sensible of this,—do sovereigns 
never disregard the interests of their subjects when they have a 
point of their own to carry? do they never go to war but for 
the advantage of their people ? 

Whatever, therefore, we repeat it, may be the inconveniences 
which result from restrictions on the corn trade, a free trade, in 
the present circumstances of the country, seems to be entirely 
out of the question; and the only point for consideration is, 
what these restrictions should be. 

The various plans that.-have been proposed may be resolved 
into three more general ones, Ist, The import of foreign corn 
may be prohibited when the prices in Britain are below a cer- 
tain rate; 2d, Foreign corn may be subjected to a duty, higher 
or lower, according to our own prices at the time of its being 
imported ; or, 3d, It may be made liable at all times, and what- 
ever may be our own prices, to a duty supposed to be equiva- 
lent to the taxes that: must be paid by the home-grower. We 
shall say a very few words on each of these. 

The first is the system that has been adopted in this country, 
a system that was allowed to operate with very little interrup- 
tion from the Revolution to the year 1765, but which, since that 
period, has had only a nominal existence, It is an undoubted 
fact, which deserves the serious attention of the advocates of a 
free trade, that, excepting the interruptions occasioned by war, 
the import of foreign grain has scarcely ever been restrained for 
half a century. During that period, our Corn laws have been 
little more than a dead letter, and have been formally dispensed 
with on every real or supposed emergency. 

It is quite certain, from the experience of the last four years, 
that the present law will not have the effect of securing to our 
own growers any thing like the prices at which it admits foreign 
corn. ‘This is a truth of which every agriculturist should now 
be aware, and which every tenant should keep steadily in view, 
in fixing the rent under new leases. As has been ly observ- 
ed by a judicious writer under the name of Rusticus, whose pam- 
phlet we gave some account of in our 18th volume, the real ef- 
fect of the present Corn law is to fix a maximum, a price be- 
yond which corn shall not rise, and not its medium price, far 
less the price below which it shall not fall. 

One very great error which renders this law of less value to 
the corn-grower than it wouldeotherwise be, is the inaccurate 
manner of ascertaining the prices. But, while these are to be 
taken from such extensive districts as at present, any thing like 
accuracy is perhaps wnattainable. A better method, we con- 
ceive, would be to take the prices of a few great markets in dif- 
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ferent parts of the kingd: : prices are higher 
than the rest of the country, the im) -s might be raised to 
the same amount. — 

The Warehouseing systeu: <i complained of, 


but not with equal reason. ‘Vo set it aside altogether, would 
have hardly any other consequence than to make our great 
corn dealers form establishments on the coasts of the exporting 
countries, or in some central situation, distant only a few days’ 
sailing from our own. 

We venture to state it as our deliberate opinion, that if the 
present system of restrictions is to be continued, all that ought to 
be required of the Legislature, is to raise the import rates, per- 
haps 5s. a quarter on wheat, and to take the prices of London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and one or two great towns in 
Ireland, from which to compute the averages. 

The second method, which proposes to subject foreign corn 
to a duty, higher or lower, as our own prices at the time are 
lower or higher, was under the consideration of Parliament in 
1814. In principle, there can be no doubt that this is a better 
arrangement than the former. Foreign corn might be admit- 
ted without duty at 86s., and pay a duty of 1s. a quarter for 
every shilling that our own corn falls below that rate. When 
wheat is at 62s. for instance, as at present, foreign wheat would 
pay a duty of 23s. a quarter. 

Under this plan, the warehouseing of foreign corn could 
hardly be carried to any extent, if it was thought necessary to 
permit it at all, except for being again exported ; and though 
as much were warehoused under: this system as the former, it 
would not ceme all into the market at once, to produce a sud- 
den depression of prices, but be brought out by degrees as our 
own prices advanced. The duty being higher as our prices 
were lower, it would be the interest of the merchant that these 
prices should not be greatly or suddenly depressed, by too great 
an influx of foreign corn. 

The most important objection to this plan, perhaps, is the 
fluctuation of our prices, and consequently of the duty. By the 
present law, the ports are open to the nearest countries for six 
weeks certain, and to the more distant for twelve weeks; and 
as it is always known two or three weeks before, whether the 
averages will be such as to open the ports, this gives time to 
the corn merchant to send out orders, and receive the cargoes, 
without incurring any great risk of the ports being shut on their 
arrival, and without being liable in the payment of any duty. 
The only risk he runs is, that our prices may fall in the inter- 
val. But if the duty under this plan were to be determined by 
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our weekly averages, (and the averages of several weeks are, 
in this case, clearly out of the question), the fluctuation might 
be often so great in a few weeks, and consequently that of the 
duty payable, as to deter him altogether from embarking his 
capital in the trade. He would have reason to fear, not only, 
as at present, that considerable imports would lower the home 
market, but that his interest would be still more affected by 
the higher duties to which, in that case, his own would be lia- 
ble; and he would feel that his greatest safety lay in feeding 
the market sparingly, so as to keep the home prices always near 
the point when his foreign grain would be liable to little or no 
duty. If there be any thing in this objection, it is not that it 
would be injurious to our own farmers, but to the corn-merchant 
and the consumer. 

When the ports are open under the present law, and wheat 
can be imported from Dantzic, all charges included, at 50s., no 
probable fall of our prices can make it hazardous for the mer- 
chant to import as largely as possible; but if, under the plan 
we are considering, he should purchase such wheat in Poland 
when our prices are 70s., and if, before its arrival, they should 
fall to 65s., he would have to pay a duty of 20s.; or, it would 
cost him 70s. in all when it came into our market, that is, 5s. 
more than the market price at the time. It would seem, there- 
fore, that no plan could be so effectual as this, for keeping the 
prices of British corn from falling ruinously low. Whatever 
might be the rate at which the duty was made to commence, 
unless it was unreasonably high, the effect of such a scale of 
duties would be, to give our prices a constant tendency to reach 
it; and they could never fall so much below it as under the pre- 
sent law. 

The third and last plan will require a few words, as it hap- 
pens to be the most in repute at present. A permanent duty, 
without any regard to the rate of our own prices at the time, 
whether it be a definite sum, as 20s. or 30s. per quarter, or a 
variable sum, as a per centage of one-fourth, one-third, or any 
other proportion of these prices, is liable to insuperable objec- 
tions. 

1st, It would either be too low in seasons, or too high 
in bad ones; and, 2d, it would operate unequally, oe 
the produce of some countries and admitting that of others, an 
applying to corn very different in quality or value. 

With regard to the first objection, let us suppose that the 
duty is high enough to protect the British grower in ordinary 

ears. , 
r If we admit that wheat cannot be grown in Britain, in the 
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present circumstances of the country, below 80s. a quarter; and 
if it be further admitted, what by all accounts is the fact, that 
in time of peace, and in seasons of average produce, foreign 
wheat can be brought into our market at 50s., then, to protect 
our growers up to 80s., the duty must be 30s. A permanent 
duty below this would not, it is evident, protect the British 
farmer to the extent to which he needs protection; for this is 
the proper question,—and not whether he would be better pro- 
tected by a duty of 20s., or any smaller sum, than by the present 
Corn Laws. 

Supposing, then, the duty to be fixed at 30s., and that the 
price can never be reduced below 80s. by importation, (though 
it may happen to be so by the abundance of our own harvests), 
let us consider what would be the effect of so high a duty when- 
ever a partial failure of the crops should occur, either in this 
country, or any other part of Europe. 

Since 1800, when the general average price of wheat in the 
United States of America was 2 dollars, or 9s. per bushel, it 
has never been below 1} dollar, or 5s. 73d. per bushel, or 45s. 
per quarter. If we take the average at only 1} dollar, this will 
be 54s. per quarter, before it is put on board of ship in the ports 
of that country; and, when to this is added freight and all o- 
ther charges, it must cost at least 70s. when it is landed in Bri- 
tain. In ordinary seasons, therefore, if it is to pay a duty of 
30s.. no.supplies could be drawn from this quarter, unless our 
prices were 100s. or more. 

This limitation of the market would, upon every slight fail- 
ure of our crops, have the effect of raising prices dispropor- 
tionably high; because we would have no other resource 
than the countries on the Baltic and the Black Sea. From 
Dantzic, the principal corn market in the north of Europe, the 
total export of wheat, in 1800, was below 430,000 quarters ; 
and, in a year of scarcity, we should probably find it difficult 
to procure as much more from the whole of Europe. France 
is not an exporting country ; Italy exports very little; and Spain 
and Portugal are always importers. If we should need only a 
million of quarters of wheat, especially if France should also 
come into the market, and if, as is usually the case, a duty 
should be imposed by the sovereign of the exporting country, 
it is evident that the price must be so high before it could reach 
this country, that to add to it a duty of 30s. a quarter, is not to 
be thought of for a moment. 

To give a power to the King in Council to suspend the duty 
when wheat, flour, or bread reaches a certain price, but to be 
payable again, perhaps only a week or two olen, when there 
has been a temporary fall, would be equal to an interdict on 
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the trade; and if it were to be discontinued for a considerable 
period, or at discretion, we might feel all the evils which we 
now complain of from the opening of the ports and ware- 
houses, at a time when, from the failure of our own crops, 
high prices are required for, in some degree, indemnifying our 
growers. 

With regard to the second objection, it is scarcely necessary 
to notice the inequality, and even impolicy, of this measure. If 
we are to import at all, it is certainly our interest to import at 
equal prices from America, rather than from the Baltic. That 
country takes our goods in exchange, and, indeed, is our very 
best foreign customer at all times; and yet the effect of this duty, 
when it is considered that her home prices, and the charges of 
so distant a carriage, make her wheat so much higher than that 
of Poland, would be, to exclude her produce from our market, 
until our prices were at least 100s.; whereas, our ports would 
be always open to the latter country, except when our prices 
were considerably below 80s.—that being the price which would 
pay all charges, the duty included. 

Such a duty would be unequal in another view; for it must 
apply to inferior qualities of grain, as well as to the best; and 
this circumstance, in a year when we are under the necessity 
of importing, would bear hard upon such of our consumers as 
cannot afford to buy the better descriptions. 

If the duty, on the other hand, were made low enough to 
operate when prices are high, it is evident that it would afford 
no adequate protection in years of average produce. If it 
were 10s., or even 20s. per quarter, it would no doubt give 
our farmers a preference to that extent over and above the 
charges of transport, and might prevent prices from falling be- 
low 60s. or 70s., unless by the abundance of our own harvests ; 
but, at the present rates of rent and labour and taxes, the 
highest of these prices is confessedly inadequate. 

It has been made a question, whether this’ plan of restrictions, 
or the present Corn Law, would afford the greater protection ? 
But as there has been no trial of the former,.and but a short 
trial of the latter, it is not possible to make any satisfactory 
comparison between them. It seems evident, however, that 
the effect of the first plan would be, to narrow our foreign 
corn market, and thus to raise our prices, whenever we are 
under the necessity of importing, higher than by the amount 
of the duty; and this rise would, in its turn, make it expe- 
client to suspend the duty on every slight failure of our crops. 

The scheme of a per-centage, is so nearly the same with this 
of a fixed duty, that the objections we have stated may be easily 
applied to both. 
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Upon the whole, we are inclined to give the preference to 
the second of these three systems; and we do not understand 
that any good objections have been made to it; for it was re- 


jected by Parliament, not because it was thought more objec- 


tionable than the present system, but because it was not 
thought expedient, at the time it was introduced, to meddle 
with the Corn Laws at all. 

There is a general objection, indeed, which applies to both 
the second and third plans, to the raising a revenue to Govern- 
ment on the importation of corn, that it would be held to be 
unjust and oppressive in a much greater degree than the pre- 
sent Corn Law. Anterior to all reasoning and inquiry on the 
subject, it must strike one, that the food of the people is a very 
improper object of direct taxation; and Government would 
soon come to bear the odium of imposing such a tax, not for 
the purpose of supporting agriculture, but for the sake of the 
revenue it would produce. 

After all the attention we have been able to pay to this diffi- 
cult and important subject, we are decidedly of opinion, that 
nothing can save our farmers but a reduction of rent. If the 
land-owners, whose business it is to attend to this matter, can 
prevail on Parliament to pass such laws as will keep up prices 
to the war rates (if that be possible), their present, in many 
instances nominal, income may perhaps be realized. But, in 
the mean while, the thing is impossible. Every farmer who 
takes land, with an expectation that, in time of peace, and in 
seasons of average produce, wheat will be higher than from 
60s. to 65s. per quarter, plays at a game of hazard, in which 
the chances are two to one against him; and it is nothing to the 
purpose to say, that he must either pay a higher rent, or retire 
from his profession. Let him retire from it as long as he has 
any thing to carry out of it, be the consequences what they 
may, ales than persist and be ruined. The farmer is quite as 
necessary to the land-owner, as the possession of land is to 
himself; and the exercise of a prudent forbearance for a year 
or two, would inevitably bring the parties together upon equi- 
table terms. During the war, and the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, farmers could hardly be blamed for the extravagance of 
the rents, though most of them have felt the bitter consequen- 
ces; but, in spite of this memorable lesson, if they should still 
be so rash as to promise the same, or nearly the same rents, 
(and this, if we are not misinformed, has actually been the 
case in some instances), they can have no claim upon either 
the liberality of their landlords, or the sympathy of the public : 
And let them beware of calculating upon new Corn Laws—such 
men go to meet ruin with their eyes open. 
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All that it is necessary to say of the pamphlet whose title is 
placed at the head of this article, is, that its author is convin- 
ced that the true cause of the present distress is the * restric- 
* tions on the importation of foreign agricultural produce. ’— 
He began to study the subject, he says, after 1817, and with 
the help of Mr Ricardo, has certainly made considerable pro- 
gress for the time he has been at it; but a friend might whisper 
in his ear, that it would not be amiss to return to his studies for 
another year or two. 


Arr. II. Letters from Lexington and the Illinois, containing a 
brief Account of the English Settlement in the latter Territory, 
and a Refutation of the Misrepresentations of Mr Cobbeit. 
By Ricuarp Frower. London, 1819. 


Mr Consett having come to the resolution of writing down 
the settlement of his friends Messrs Birkbeck and Flower in the 
Western States of America, last year published a Third Part 
of his * Year’s Residence,’ in which, with a small mixture of 
statements that appear to be true, and which might therefore 
be useful in moderating the high expectations that may be ex- 
cited by Mr Birkbeck’s eee the writer deals very pro- 
fusely in his wonted style of exaggeration, acrimony, and un- 
measured assertion. It was not necessary, of course, that Mr 
Cobbett should have visited the settlement himself, or taken the 
trouble to collect any facts concerning it; yet there is a Mr 
Hulme, formerly a eacher in the west of England, who has 
actually been at Birkbeck’s estate, and written a Journal of his 
tour to it from the Eastern States, which he has allowed Mr 
Cobbett to publish; but there is nothing in the Journal to coun- 
tenance the extravagances of this latter gentleman. It is in- 
deed one of the most foolish insipid things that ever was pub- 
lished under the name of a traveller’s Journal. 

It was not to be expected that Mr Birkbeck, who has been 
so often in the press, should be silent on this occasion; but Mr 
Cobbett has raised up another antagonist in this Mr Flower, 
who, as far as we know, never appeared in print before, and, 
what is better still, Mr Flower assures us, that there is ‘ plent 
* of scribes’ atthe settlement, ‘ and the truth—the whole trut 
* will appear before an American and British public.’ So Mr 
Cobbett may find it a difficult matter to succeed in his laudable 
purpose. 

The interest which this settlement has excited, heightened 
tenfold by the distress which is now rapidly spreading among 
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our farmers and labourers, may justify us in presenting to our 
readers a pretty full view of the surface, soil, climate and mar- 
kets of the Western States of America on some future occa- 
sion; but it is yet too early to pretend to much certainty on 
these matters. Of the English settlement itself too little is 
known, and what we hear of it may not be always worthy of cre- 
dit. It is certain, however, that in their extensive prairies, and 
probably also in the climate, as well as in the low rate at which 
land can be purchased, they possess attractions superior to the 
Eastern States, for emigrants with little or no capital. 

* The cultivation of new land,’ says Mr Flower, ‘ encumbered 
with heavy timber, presents a formidable feature, labour incessant 
and unremitting, before a small tract of land. can be tolerably 
cleared. But here I can enter either as a farmer or grazier imme- 
diately—fine spreading fields of grass, inviting the flocks and herds 
to come and partake of the bounty with which they are loaded. 
In answer to the inquiry as to the proper mode“ of farming, 
—I sit, and. from the piace [ am*now writing, see a beautiful 
herd of cattle, of nearly two hundred in number. I have one 
‘ hundred tons of fine hay collected for spring provision. Every 
‘ head of cattle, the expense of herdsman deducted, on a moderate 
‘ calculation, promises a fair profit of at least five dollars per head. 
—It does not appear that much progress has been made in cul- 
tivating corn; though one of the settlers is said to have had 80 
acres last season. = ,, 

With regard to the progress of the settlement in other re- 
spects, -we are told, that on a tract, about 17 miles by 5, where 
a year and a half ago there were but a few hunters’ cabins, there 
is now about sixty English families, containing nearly four hun- 
dred souls; and one hundred and fifty American, containing 
about seven hundred souls, who like the English for their neigh- 
bours, * and many of whom are gocd neighbours to us. We 
have nothing here like loneliness.’ This was written last August. 

Mr Flower has laid: the foundation of an inn, to be built of 
brick; a market-house is nearly completed ; and a place of wor- 
ship is begun. ‘There is no want of the necessary materials for 
good eating and drinking, at very low prices for the produce of 
the spot itself, but at prices somewhat higher than in this coun- 
try, for such articles as must. be brought from a distance. There 
seems to be a great demand for servants, especially females ; 
and a good sempstress earns a dollar, or 4s. 6d. a day. It does 
not, indeed, admit of a doubt, that labour is much better paid 
for in America than in Europe; but it remains for experiment, 
whether a farmer of a moderate capital will find his account in 
joining the settlement. 
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Arter the most severe winter we have experienced for the last 
six years, the weather became mild in the last week of January, and, 
ever since, it has been uncommonly fine for the season. Though 
the ground daring frost was for the most part covered with snow, 
yet what remained of the common White Turnip has been partially 
destroyed in most places ; and the principal dependence for fatting 
stock must now be on the Yellow and Swedish kinds. But this #s pro- 
bably the amount of the injury sustained ; for it seems to be agreed 
on all hands that the young Wheat has not suffered; nor have we 
heard of any loss among the mountain flocks. As the plough has 
been very little employed for these three-months, the labour is said 
to be in a backward state in some parts; but such fine weather as the 
last three weeks, with the soil well pulverized by the frost, and 
tolerably dry state, must enable farmers soon ‘to recover the timé 
they have'lost. In the mean while, they have got their manure cart- 
ed to the field, and, as appears from the dulness of the markets; 
thrashed out their crops, perhaps in too great 2 proportion. 


The Corn Markets, which were almost stationary and very fow, 
began to revive a little with the going away of the storm; continue 
to improve ; and may probably rise gradually, either till the ports 
be opened, or some Conjecture can be made as to the produce of the 
ensuing crop. We may form some idea of the effect of opening the 
ports in May, as some already anticipate will be the case, when we 
are told by our Liverpool correspondent, a gentleman extensively en- 
gaged in the Corn trade, that wheat is imported at present at 35%. a 
4uarter: And in alluding to this circumstancé, we may also’ notice, 
that if protecting dutiés should be adopted, instead of the present 
Corn-Law, the duty must be very high to afford adequate protection 
in ordinary seasons. 


Fat Stock, though it has not fallen in any thing Jike the same pro- 
portion with corn, is not expected to afford much for its feeding, 
chiefly because it was bought in so high. Yet those who can carry 
it on to a late period of the spring, may probably be better paid than 
such as have sold already. 


Tt is painful to have to state, that there is no prospect of any im- 
mediate increase in the demand for labour, and that wages, except 
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where they are paid in grain and other produce, will scarcely enable 
the labourer to support his family, low as prices are.—10th February. 


Average Prices of Scotland, for the four Weeks preceding 15th January. 


Wheat 52s.9d. | Barley 27s.11d. | Beans31s.7d. | Oatmeal... 17s. 9d. 
Rye . 36s. 5d. | Oats.. 203.10d. | Peas 31ls.1d. | BearorBig 23s.10d. 


Average of England, for the Week ending 22d January. 


Wheat63s.10d. | Barley $3s.11d. | Beans 44s.9d. | Oatmeal 25s. 9d. 
Rye.. 41s. Oats . 23s. 9d. | Peas .47s.4d. | Bearor Big ——+ 


SCOTLAND. 


_ Aberdeenshire Quartefly Report. 

Since the date of last Report, there is little to communicate in 
agricultural affairs from this district. Storms of rain and snow, ever 
since, have been the order of the day; and Field-labour, which was 
fat advanced at Martinmas; has since made little progress. If the 
weather, however, continues open from this period, there is still 
plenty “of time to have every thing necessary accomplished in good 
season. 

Fat Cattle have been in steady demand at 60s. to 63s. per cwt. 
sink for the Aberdeen market. Provender will be rather scarce (un- 
less the spritig sets in early); and Turnips have been found considcr- 
ably more defective ‘in size and quantity, than was apprehended at 
tlie date of last Report ; and the depth of the snow, and intensity of 
the frost, has often rendered it impossible to get them up for feeding 
cattle in sufficient quantity ; which has rendered feeding a laborious 
and tardy business. As a specimen of the breed of the eattle of this 
county, when kept to a proper age and well fed, it may be mention- 
ed, that Mr Garden of Fyvie has sold four bullocks for 200/. Ster- 
ling, to be killed at Aberdeen next week: they are estimated at 
14 cwt. each. Milch Cows are in demand, and good Horses will 
command a fair price at the spring markets. 

Corn Markets have been dull in the extreme, but are rather look- 
ing up. During the quarter, Wheat was sold at Aberdeen at from 
25s. to 30s. per Linlithgow boll; Oats, Potatoe, 14s. to 18s.; Feed, 
13s. to 16s.; Bear, 15s. to 21s.; Barley, 18s. to 22s. per Aberdeen- 
shire boll, equal to about 6% bushels. 

Labourers are in demand at fair wages, both in Aberdeen and the 
country. ——Sth February. e 
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Quarterly Report for Upper Annandale. 

Tue severity of the frost, and the continuance of snow, have 
been very uncommon; but we have now three days of thaw, with 
rain and wind, aud the frost is gradually yielding to it under the 
surface of the ground. What extent of damage may have been 
done, in the destruction of imperfectly secured Potatoes, remains to 

e ascertained. Field Turnips, not covered with snow, have been 
greatly spoiled ; and also great numbers of them which had been 
taken up, and were imperfectly covered. Cattle have been almost 
wholly house-fed for two months together ; and sheep were latterly 
very much pressed, and, if Hay was not provided, obliged to re- 
move to the rough wastes of the lower parts of the district. Even 
this last resource is now becoming very limited; and farmers will 
soon have no resource but Hay in such circuinstances. A'score of 
Sheep are commonly charged 10d. to Is. per day on the rough 
heaths of the lower districts ; and a stone of good Hay is considered 
fully better for their support. Field-Labour has been long inter- 
rupted, and will now be resumed with corresponding vigour. 

Prices of Corn remain low ; and the farmers, having nothing else 
to occupy them, are pouring Grain and Meal into the markets. 
‘The Commercial men are fond of importing ; but, in their zeal to 
make profit, they seem to have overdone the thing, by introducing 
the value of thirteen millions sterling of foreign Corn in one year. 
They have it warehoused, indeed, and will of course lye by, and 
wait the rising prices; while the British farmer wants means and en- 
couragement for storing, and must sell at any price. To warehouse 
Corn when cheap and plentiful, is an excellent system; but it is at 
present arranged all in favour of the foreign merchant and farmer. 
Of course, as Cattle remain high-priced, and Sheep—while Corn of 
home growth is artificially kept down, the British farmer has little 
encouragement, and can have no heart to arable improvement ; and 
the consequences will soon be seen and felt. If British Corn were 
moderately kiln-dried, it would keep as well as foreign Corn, in 
warehouses properly made up for it in the towns and cities of the 
kingdom ; and there it would serve to equalize prices—to prevent 
alarm—to save the enormous drainage of treasure out of the nation 
for foreign Corn—and to encourage and reward the home merchant, 
and the culture of Grain in this country. It would also furnish em- 
ployment and subsistence for the spare hands thrown out of work 
in the manufactories. The Corn-Laws might answer, perhaps, with 
this single alteration, that British Corn ought to be warehoused, in 
place of that of foreign growth. There does not appear at present 
one odject of legislative regulation so important. Landholders 
cannot, with convenience, return to the old system of taking rents 
in Grain or Meal, and storing the victual in houses on their estates, 
because they cannot preserve it so well in rural situations, and it is 
net so convenient for the markets, as in towns and cities. The Le- 
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gislature only can accomplish this most important object, by ware- 
housing British Corn in preference to that of other countries; and 
thus preserving a steady supply and demand for our own Grain, en- 
couraging Agriculture, employing our people, preventing alarms of 
ecarcity and « want, and saving us from that most serious drainage of 
treasure which has been incurred, by suffering commercial men to 
import Corn to excess. It is my settled opinion, not formed at pre- 
sent, but confirmed by observation and reflection for years, that our 
soil is capable of affording work and subsistence to ail our popula- 
tion, if Government were enabled to bend its energies, its wisdom 
and patronage, on this greatest of all objects. The continuance of 
such a drain of treasure must inevitably ruin us at last; and this 
fatal event must be accelerated by the depression of home-labour 
and cultitation, which is the certain consequence of allowing com- 
mercial speculation to proceed so far, and on such dangerous ground. 
Now is the time to speak of measures tending to secure the constant 
preference of British Corn in the markets of our own country, and 
even to try the only effective plan of warehousing that Corn which is 
now 80 difficult of sale—a measure that would partially accomplish 
the due relief and encotragement, even in its commencement. The 
agricultural classes of people well merit this paternal interest in 
,them, whether their importance to the nation at large be considered, 
or their uncontaminated and virtuous principles, at the instant when 
a spirit of disloyalty is so prevalent. 

Other particulars are of comparative insignificance, such as are 
generally introduced into these Reports. But for all classes, from 
the Legislature downwards, and especially for Land Proprietors, to 
adopt wise and vigorous measures, calculated to encourage and to 
reward agricultural skill and labour, excluding foreigners and mer- 
chants from that pernicious influence which tends to subvert British 
Agriculture ;—this appears to be, at the present moment, the great 
and momentous object of this country.—27th January. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

This county, since the date of last Report, has suffered an irre- 
parable loss by the death of the Earl of Eglinton. His ardent mind 
was ever attentive to promote its honour and public interest ; and the 
income of his large estate was freely expended in it, and gave bread 
to many. 

What was suggested in last Report has, I am sorry to say, been 
too well verified, namely, that in some parts of the county the Oats, . 
from the great heat and drought in August, had got a premature 
whiting. I find that, in many places on the shore, and upon light 
land, particularly in the district of Carrick, the crop is producing 
very poorly at the mill, and in some places will not even be seed ; 
and the straw is good for little. By the high wind on the 31st of the 
month, when the straw. was so dry, it was greatly broken where it 
was exposed, and the ear filled no more. What was early is good, 
sv that there is plenty to auswer every demand. In the higher 
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parts, it yields well in-the mill, producing nineteen pecks and up- 
wards from the eight Winchester bushels. There was little plough- 
ing carried on in the latter end of harvest ; the frost set early in, and 
the whole month of December may be said to have been one conti- 
nued storm of frost and snow. It was not very deep; and as it lay 
light on the ground, the mountain flocks in general made shift to 
live without being hand-fed, (they are now in good order ; and if the 
spring be good, the store-master may look forward for a good crop 
of lambs), except in some of the high lands in Carrick, where they 
were for some weeks in search of pasture in the low grounds. The 
thaw came on the first week of the new year for afew days, which 
cleared the low ground; but it has been the keenest frost, both in 
December and January, I have ever seen. Fortunately, the wind was 
mild through the day ; and as the low grounds were not covered with 
snow, some fears are entertained that the wheat may be hurt by it. 
No out-door work was got done, except carting of dung to the dis- 
tant fields, or laying on of compost. Black Cattle of al] kinds, for 
five or six weeks, were solely fed by the hand, which was hard on 
the fodder; but I have heard of no complaint of scarcity. At our fair, 
good young Horses, fit for the saddle or work, brought fair prices ; 
but those past their best were unsaleable; and the Woollen Cloth 
was not in great demand, at one penny per yard lower than in the 
preceding fair. Almost eyery person’s purse has been open to those 
in want, from the distress of the times. I am sure that much more 
than double has been given that I ever knew—even games of plea- 
sure, and balls, were set on foot for charitable purposes. We were 
very much alarmed at one time on account of great meetings being 
held by misled people, who took upon themselves the name of Re- 
formers, to their own hurt, and the great injury of the public. 

Farm produce has considerably fallen since last Report.— Oatmeal 
is now retailing at 2s. 8d, per stone Amsterdam ; Wheat, from 1/. 7s. 
4d. to 1/. 11s. per holl; Beef, from 6d. to 10d. ; Mutton, 6d. to 9d. ; 
Veal, 4d. to 10d.; Pork, 4d. to 10d.; Butter, 1s. 2d. to 1s. $d., all re- 
tail at 24 ounces per lib. Potatoes, 8d. to 9d. per peck ; Sweet-milk 
Cheese, 9s. 4d. per stone, 16 lib. same weight; Quartern Loaf, 10d. 
—February 3d. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Soow after the date of last Report, the weather became extreme- 
ly changeable, and, from the land being so much soaked with rain, 
it was difficult to get the operations of the season carried on with 
any kind of accuracy, Potatoes were, in most instances, taken up 
under most unfavourable circumstances, and a large proportion of 
them have heen spoiled in the pits. From the same cause, the sow- 
ing of Wheat was in a great measure suspended, excepting in some 
favourable situations ; and there has never been so small a breadth 
occupied with this grain in this county, since the cultivation of it be- 
came so general. Fortunate indeed was it that the crop was all se- 
cured in the best possible condition before this change happened : 
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had the harvesting been kept back until about the usual period, the 
ene half would have been fit for nothing but the dunghill. Early in 
December a heavy fall of snow came on, which continued with most 
intense frost and little intermission until about the 20th ultimo, that 
we experienced a fine gentle thaw, which cleared away the most of 
the snow in the course of a week—at least in the lower districts of 
the county. Indeed, had it been otherwise, it must have been at- 
tended with serious consequences, as the snow has not been so deep 
for a number of years, and likewise a great accumulation of ice in 
all the streams and rivers. It was found a very difficult task to get 
the cattle supplied in Turnips during this period ; and the progress 
they have made is really very trifling, whilst the damage in taking 
up Turnips so unseasonably is very considerable. Provender is plen- 
tiful and good ; but from the scarcity apprehended in other quarters, 
the price begins to rise. Oats and Straw have been sold as high as 
26s. and 28s. per boll, and Hay at 10d. per stone. We have but 
few purchasers for Grain as yet. Barley, in particular, which is of 
good quality, isan entire drug. Best Potato-Oats, weighing 16 stones 
Dutch, are selling at 15s. per boll, nearly 6} bushels, but not in mueh 
demand. Meal has been as low as 13s. and 14s. per boll & stones Dutch. 
The crop turns out much better than expectation ; and there never 
perhaps was such a quantity of thrashed grain in the hands of the 
farmer at any former period. Produce may be reported as consider- 
ably exceeding an average crop. If the weather continue favourable, 
ploughing will be accomplished about the usual time ; and carting out 
of manure has been carried on without much difficulty. As usual, 
good well wintered Stock will be found in the county, but not in such 
forward condition as ordinary. Butcher Meat from 6s. to 8s. per 
stone Dutch, sinking offal. Potatoes 10d. and 1s. per peck. 

2d February. ; 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

WinTER, whose reign had commenced previous to the date of last 
Report, continued his sway with more than ordinary severity till the 
23d of January. From the beginning till the 17th ot November there 
were frequent falls of rain, succeeded by smart frost from the 18th 
till the 29th ; after which, we had a week of fresh weather. Oa the 
6th of December, the ground was covered with snow, which was 
increased by frequent showers on the two following days. It fell 
more copiously on the 15th, and in the night of the 27th, and morn- 
ing of the 28th ; but the greatest fall gf snow was on the 19th of 
January, when it drifted so as to block up the roads. The frost was 
very keen, and often most intense, from the 6th of December till 
the 23d of January, with the exception of three days in the former 
month. Since that period it has been mostly fresh, and milder than 
usual. On the 15th of December, during the fall of snow, there 
were several vivid flashes of lightning, with loud thunder; and on 
the 24th, a ball of fire, with a long tail, was observed moving from 
N, W. to S.E.. The rain in November prevented the sowing of 
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Wheat ; and what was put into the ground after it was drenched with 
wet, bas but an indifferent aspect; but that which was early sown 
has a fair appearance. The growth of Turnips was early checked 
by the frost, and a greater quantity of them is rotten than for a num- 
ber of years past. Rather more Stock than usual were put upon 
turnips this season; the general failure of which will be severely 
felt, and bring the cattle to a premature market. Turnips, which 
were let at 6d. a head per week for Wedders early in the season, 
were afterwards in considerable demand at 7d. On account both of 
the rain, and afterwards the intense frost, the feeding Sheep im- 
proved slowly. It is said that the mountain flocks have rather fallen 
off, from the same causes; but in the lower part of the county, 
where they get plenty of hay and turnips, they are in very fair con- 
dition. In the first month of the quarter, Prime Fat was scarce, and 
prices continued steady ; but have since been on the decline, parti- 
cularly for Mutton, which may in part be accounted for from the 
fall on tallow and skins. Prime Beef brings from 7s. 6d. to 9s. per 
stone Dutch, sinking the offals; but very little reaches the latter 
price. Some parcels of Sheep are sold several shillings a head lower 
than what they. cost in the month of Octaber. The best Beef and 
Mutton are sold in retai) from 7d. to 8d. per lib. Dutch. At Dunse 
fair, early in November, there was a very middling show of Cattle ; 
the prices of Lean Stock were a shade lower than former markets ; 
and there was little business done. A new Cattle Market is esta- 
blished at Coldstream, to be held on the last Thursday of the spring 
months. A similar market is appointed at Kelso, to be held on the 
last Friday of these months. The former commenced on the Jast 
Thursday, and the latter on the last Friday of January; and at each 


_of these markets, more Stock was presented than might have been 


expected; a number of buyers attended ; but sales were slow, and 
part remained on hand. At Kelso, a considerable number of Sheep 
were also shown Best bred fat Dinmonts reached 48s. a head ; 
and Cheviot ditto 26;. to 28s. Gd.; but there was not much demand 
for cither. 

Farm Servants were in plenty at the hiring markets; and a num- 
ber did not find places, particularly men. Those who were engaged 
got from 4/. to 42. 10s,, and some good hands, for particular work, 
5l. with victuals. Young men, from 14 to 18 years of age, were 
hired on very easy terms, and many of them did not find masters. 
Women Servants were hired at 32s. to 40s., and some at 45s., for 
the half year. We do not hear of many Day-labourers who are out 
of enployment ; but, owing to the severity of the winter, their earn- 
ings must be small. For such, it is fortunate that the grain markets 
are so moderate. Grain of all kinds has been on the decline during 
the quarter. The prices, at the end of January, were—Wheat, 40s. 
to 43s. ;—Barley, 17s. to 20s. ;—Peas, 248. to 26s.;—Beans, 26s. ; 
Oats, 16s. to 18s. 6d.; all per boll of six Winchester bushels.— 
Oatmeal, per load of 16 stones Dutch, 32s. to 34s.; sold in retail 
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at 2s, to 2s. 4d. ;—Barley ditto, 1s. Gd. to 1s. 8d. ;—Peas ditto, 1s. 6d. 
to 1s. 10d. per stone ;—Quartern Loaf, 9d. It is said that Barley 
sold higher yesterday than for some time past.—Salt Butter, per fir- 
kin of 40 lib. Tron weight, 46s. to 50s. ; sold in retail at 1s. 4d. per 
lib. ;—Fresh ditto, per ditto, 10d. to 1s. ;—Ewe Cheese, 12s. to 13s. 
6d. per stone, ‘Tron. 

The ploughs were not generally at work till the last day of Janu- 
ary; and even then, in many places, they were interrupted by the 
frost. It is fortunate that field-labour was so far advanced before 
the storm set in. If the weather-continue fresh, the leys and turnip 
fields wiil be turned over in due time forthe seed. ‘The greater part 
of the dung is already in the field. 

Farms that are nearly out of lease, are letting slowly. Some have 
been, let at the old rents, and some a little- above them; but others 
are greatly reduced. _ One of the principal farms in the county, in 
a very eligible situation, is Jet, it is said, at 40 per cent. below the 
rent at which it was taken fifteen or sixteen years ago. We observe 
with regret, that some proprietors are still adding house to house, 
and field to field ; while we are clearly of opinion, that they cannot 
do their country a more essential service than to check such mono- 
poly ; and also to let a number of those farms which have been turn- 
ed whoily into pasture, for tillage. Thus, by increasing the quan- 
tity of our home produce,*we would be less dependent on foreign 
supplies, and many hands would be employed who cannot readily 
find work. We by no means plead for an equality of farms; bat 
cannet see the propriety of letting, to one tenant, from two to six 
or eight farms, on cach of which a genteel family could: subsist. It 
is truly gratifying to record, that the proprietor of the estate of 
Blackadder has just given his tenants a deduction of rent, from 20 
to 25 per cent. ; an example which it is the interest of every land- 
lord to follow, where, with suitable exertion, and proper manage- 
ment and economy, the tenant cannot pay his rent. 

The Tweedside and Border Agricultural Societies have, a few 
weeks ago, formed a junction, under the designation of “ The Union 
Border Agricultural Society.”? By thus combining their exertions, 
they may be able more extensively to carry into effect the objects of 
the institution. 

The inhabitants of all ranks in this county are peaceable ; nor 
have we heard of any influx of seditious or blasphemous publications, 
Wherever the necessaries of life can be procured in moderate quan- 
tity by the rewards of honest industry, the peace of the country is 
secure in any part of the British empire.— Fed. 5th. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

Tue last three months have been very different from the preced- 
ing five years. Frost having set in very keen in December, and con- 
tinued, with deep snow, the whole month of January, and greatly 
interrupted the communications, the turnpike and cross-roads, in 
many places, required cutting; and although the weather at this 
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date is fresh, and the ploughs again at work, deep wreaths of snow 
are not yet dissolved, and some of the cross-roads are even yet hard- 
ly passable for carriages. The snow, however, dissolved with ver 
little rain; and the new Wheat does not appear to be at all hurt, 
but looks thick and beautiful. "The Turnips, however, in large pro- 
portions, were rotted by the sudden transition of temperature, and 
became useless, to the great injury of the farmer. 

‘The crops have turned out as predicted in last Report, of good 
quality ; but the prices have rather declined than otherwise. Wheat 
varied from 25s. to 303.; Barley from 16s. to 20s.; Qats from 14s. 
to 15s.; Oatmeal 15s. to 15s. 6d.; Peas and Beans, of the finest 
quality, sold at 15s. per boll ; and the markets for all these were con- 
stantly overstocked, and sales could hardly be made until within the 
last two weeks, that the demand became brisker, and prices improved 
a trifle per boll, say from 6d. to 1s.6d. Victual of all sorts, however, 
lies heavy on the hands of the farmers, as the demand has never 
been equal to the supply; and the very low prices have deprived 
them of the means of employing the proper number of labourers ; 
and the distress has consequently deeply affected that class also. 

The manufacturers, weavers especially, were many of them with- 
out work, and in great distress ; but the conduct of the higher ranks 
was certainly most laudable in contriving work for them. They gave 
employment at 5s. and 6s. per week to all who applied for it; so 
that the general distress was very much alleviated during the very 
inclement weather, and now the number is greatly diminished. The 
weavers having found better wages in their own employment, drop 
off of their own accord, and there is more employment found for 
other labourers, since the snow went off. But, above all, the in- 
crease of demand for corn, small as it is, again enables the farmer to 
employ additional hands in agrieultural operations ; so that it may be 
presumed the period of deep distress is over. In this county it 
seems to be a principle, not to support the labouring poor by allow. 
ances in money, or to keep them idle, but to find employment for 
the whole, that their habits of industry may not be destroyed; a 
weasure, undoubtedly, most judicious. Qne gentleman, to my know- 
ledge, employed, through the whole seyere storm, not less than twen- 
ty-four extra labourers, chiefly weavers, not for his own profit surely ; 
but it enabled them to maintain their wives and families, and seems 
to have rooted out of their minds discontent, and the prevailiog pre- 
judices. And this is by no means a singular case, but the practice 
has been general over the county. 

Potatoes are in ajundance; the price supposed from 5s. to 6s, per 
boll. 

Cattle rather dropped in price: there is abundance of Straw and 
Tay. Ordinary labourers’ wages, 8s. per week.—7th Feb. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Axout the middie of December ult. a keen frost set in, which 

centipued, with hardly any intermission, until the 2$d of January, 
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At the’ same time a fall of snow covered the whole country, and 
proved very beneficial, by sheltering the young Clover and Wheat. 
At one period, a fall ‘of snow, with a boisterous wind, very much 
impeded communication ; as the sriow, in many places, was thrown 
into great heaps. Very little progress was made in the feeding of 
Cattle upon Turnips, as none could be procured except what were 
dug out by pickaxes, and thawed around the kitchen fire, or thrown 
into powerful springs ; most part of which, however, were frozen up. 
Sinee the frost went off, a great proportion of the Turnips that were 
earliest sown, have become rotten, and unfit for use. Except cart- 
ing out some small parcels of manure, no field labour was practica- 
ble since the middle of last December ; but the ploughs are now be- 
ginning to turn over some ol; leas, The Wheat and Sown Grasses 
appear very lively since the snow that covered them was dissolved ; 
and as we have had a keen and long-continued frost, at its proper 
season, it is to be hoped it may he followed by an early and favour- 
able spring. 

Meetings are holding in our trading towns, to petition Parliament 
for a renewal of the duties upon foreign linens imported, which a- 
mount to a total exclusion ; and likewise for a renewal of the boun- 
ties upon our own linen fabrics exported, both of which are about 
to expire. ‘They are calling loudly upon the landed gentry to back 
their applications ; and we conceive with a yery bad grace, as these 
gentlemen uniformly resist, vi e¢ armis, every measure that has for 
its object the encouragement of agriculture. It has long been our 
opinion, that all these protecting duties, and bounties on exporta-~ 
tion, which have been enacted for the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, ought to be wholly abolished ; or that some equivalent should 
be granted for the encouragement of agriculture. When the last. 
Corn Bill, about which so much clamour was raised, was under dis- 
cussion, we foreboded that it would prove much worse than no bill 
at all; and our predictions have been verified by its practical effects. 
Whenever the ports are open, it causes the country to be glutted 
with foreign predyce ; occasions a complete suspension of our own 
agricultural exertions ; with great loss and detriment to those who 
embark in these foreign speculations, as well as the total extinction 
of great portions of the productive capital of the nation. Were a 
protectin;; duty imposed upon foreign produce imported, not such 
as would amount to a total prohibition, but such as would give the 
home produce a decided preference in our own market ; and were 
this protecting duty to be diminished in proportion as the prices 
rose above a certain average, foreign grain might be imported at all 
times, without alarm or scramble ; the prices would become so steady 
that farmers and manufacturers would know what they were doing 
when they embarked in these pursuits; and the operative classes 
would not be treated with a hunger and a burst in alternate succes. 
sion. At present, nearly as much is got for weaving in this county, 
as could sometimes be obtained when meal was double its present 
price. But oply the best hands find constant employment ; and, 
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from the low price of spinning, the women are in a very destitute 
situation. «The present prices do not warrant the farmers to employ 
many labourers ; and hence these foreign importations have cut off 
a great source of employment to our own people. 

The present prices per boll follow.— PEAS & 

WHEAT. BARLEY. BEAR. OATS. BEANS. OATMEAL. 
First, 32s. 6d. | 21s. Od. | 16s. Gd. | 18s. Od. | 17s. Od. 15s. 
Second, 29s. Od. | 19s. Od. | 15s. 6d. | 17s. Od. | 16s. Od. | 8 stone 
Third, 27s. Od. | 17s. Od. | 15s. Od. | 16s. Od. — Amster. 

Retail prices.— Oatmeal, per peck, Is. ; Barley do. 8d.; Potatoes, 
8d. to 9d. ; Quartern Loaf, fine, 9d.; Second, 8d. Beef, per lib., 
174 oz. 5d. to 7d.; Mutton, do.; Veal, do.; Pork, 5d. Butter, 
Is. to is. 2d.; Eggs, per doz. Is. to 1s. 3d. 

The prices of Live Stock, which long held out, aré now on the 
decline.—31 st Jan. 

Letter from Glasgow, 5th February. 

Tue inclemency of the weather during winter having caused a 
total suspension of the out-door operations of husbandry, our farmers 
have, for the last three months, been chiefly occupied in preparing 
their produce for the market. In consequence of this, our markets 
have been kept constantly full, and prices have been almost daily 
on the decline. This is the more remarkable, as our importations 
from Ireland have been unusually small. 

Our present stock of Grain is not extensive. From this circum- 
stance, together with the uncommon Uepression of prices, it may 
reasonably be presumed that these will experience a considerable 
advance, as soon as our farmers are occupied in preparing the ground 
for the reception of the seed-corn, and, consequently, prevented 
from supplying the market so abundantly as they have done since 
last harvest. 

Our last crop has, in general, turned out well, both with regard 
to quantity and quality. The superior kinds of Oats have not been 
so abundant in many places as we have seen them; but the crop 
of Wheat, Barley, and Beans, has hardly been equalled by that of 
any former year. Indeed, the Barley in this neighbourhood is little 
inferior to the general run of English Barley ; weighing, for the most 
part, 84 to 86 lib. per firlot, Stirlingshire measure, and affording 
the highest satisfaction in the malting. 

Annexed you have the present state’ of the Glasgow market. 
Dantzig Wheat, - 36s. to 38s. 

Old British, . 343. — 36s. > per boll of 240 lib. 

New ditto - 28s. — 32s. 

Scotch Barley, - 22s. — 25s. eae : 

Berwick ditt 3 ‘ 935. — a per boll Stirlingshire measure. 
Scotch Oats,: - 21s. —- 22s. ; i 

Berwick ditto, 23s. — | Ditto ditto. 

{rish ditto : 19s. — 22s. | per boll of 264 lib. 

Beans and Peas, 19s, — 21s. | per boll Stirlingshire measure. 
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Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the last quarter, has been unfavourable to 
the operations of the farmer. The early fall of snow, and the fre- 
quency and severity of the frost, made the office of the ploughman 
almost a sinecure. But little Wheat has therefore been sown, ard 
that little has hitherto made no great progress in vegetation: the 
young shoots, however, have no unhealthy appearance. In the sur- 
rounding country, the frost, though unusually severe, was not nearly 
so intense as in many other parts of Scotland; and the quantity of 
snow was at no time considerable. Every particle has disappeared 
by the late rapid, though general, thaw; and the Sheep stocks 
throughout the whole county are in excellent condition, particularly 
in the woodland districts, where they have always abundance of shel- 
ter, and a tolerable supply of food. 

There is at present hardly any demand for any species of farm 
produce. Nominal prices even are not mentioned; the very smug- 
glers are hardly inquiring for Barley. At present they seem to be 
clubbing in the distillation of the small quantities raised on their own 
miserable crofts. 

Many tenants are expecting to receive large deductions of rent ; 
and indeed, unless abatements be made, it is certain that the ruin of 
the farmers must in many instances be inevitable. The mania for spe- 
culation in farming has bcen completely removed. The more intelli- 
gent of our tenants are now beginning to learn that there are many 
general causes on which their success must depend, and that they 
may suffer by measures in which they have no direct or indirect in- 
terlerence. They have learnt, that there are other countries in which 
their capital may be more profitably invested in agriculture than their 
ewn; and though affection for the xatale solum fixes many of them to 
their present abodes, there are others whose patriotism will not sub- 
due their spirit of adventure, and love of gain and independence. 
As for the miserable beings who are provincially denominated * Small 
Tenants,’ their total inability to pay any adeguate rent for the small 
spots they hold in common occupancy, must be manifest; and, as 
colonization seems to be favoured by Government, it surely needs no 
great depth of intellect to perceive, that it would be beneficial for the 
State, the landholders, and the poor people themselves, to remove 
these hardy Highlanders to the new colonies, where, from their high 
spirit and martial sentiments, they would be a tower of strength in the 
day of battle, and the best possible wardens of a frontier. Of their 
willingness to migrate, no doubt need be entertained. In connexion 
with this subject, it is curious to state, that a Highland gentleman of 
a very ancient and respectable family, holding a tease of which many 
years are to run, yielding him several hundreds a year from sub- 
tenants, is reported to have it in contemplation to pitch his resi- 
dence, notwithstanding ‘ the marvellous cacceconomy of their govern- 
ment,’ among the inhabitants of the ‘ Jand ef convicts and kanga- 
roos!’—2d February. 
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Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

THe quarter now expiring, may be justly characterized as having 
been unfavourable to the farmer ; first, with respect to the weather, 
which, curing the greater part of it, has been much against his 
Turnip crop, and, of course, his cattle ; and in the next place, ow- 
ing to the very limited demand, and consequent low price, of Corn, 
which, notwithstanding the goodness of the crop, has been consi- 
derably below a remunerating one, every thing faitly considered. 
Winter set in early, and has been much more severe than for these 
some years past; but as ploughing was previously well advanced, it 
has been the less thought about. From the date of last Report, to 
about 8th December, frost and fresh prevailed altetnately at short 
intervals ; but since that period, the former has been by far the most 
prevalent, and that, too, often in the extreme. A good deal of snow 
has also fallen ; but it never prevented regular communication, nor 
lay long at one time. At present, it is almost entirely confined to 
the Grampians; but there it still lies very close and deep in some 
places. On the evening of the 23d ult., a fine thaw commenced, 
and, with the exception of some frost at night, has continued steady 
ever since; in consequence of which, we are beginning to anticipate 
that our heaviest storms are over for this season. It is 1iow so far 
altered, that that harbinger of the Spring the lark, began to chant 
some days ago, which is earlier than our anccstors wislied to hear its 
nielody. 

From what has been stated, it will readily occur to those practi- 
cally acquainted with rural matters, that Turnips must have suffered 
severely in exposed situations ; and that, besides the difficulty of 
getting them up under such circumstances, they must have often 
proved detrimental, instead of being beneficial, to their consumers. 
The advantage of having part of the Turnip crop stored in seasons 
like the present, in preference to the common method of consump- 
tion, must, I should think, be quite obvious to every unprejudiced 
mind. This practice is slowly gaining ground here, but has not yet met 
with the attention it so justly merits. The Turnips of last crop were 
originally much more nutritive than those of 1818 ; but owing to the 
circumstances already mentioned, Cattle have not made the usual! 
progress in fattening ; and considering the high price which many of 
them cost the feeder, it is feared their keep will, in several cases, go 
for nothing, unless the price of fat improve, of which there is litele 
prospect as yet. Fat, and calver Cows, have been in fair demand ; 
but prices have, for some time, been on the decline. From 7s. to 
8s. per stone, is about the present current price of both descriptions 
of stock. At this season, the sale of winterings is so limited, as 
not to admit of any remark. For this description of live stock, some 
anticipate a fair demand in the spring, while others, less sanguine, 
seem to regret that they did not take the advantage of the high prices 
given last autumn. But such ought to be aware, that, had this plan 
been any thing like generally adopted, it mtist, 4s a necessary cen« 
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sequence, have followed, that the prices then given would have been 
much lower than what they were. Mountain Sheep have already 
had many hardships to contend with; but fortunately, as yet, there 
are no material losses in this department of stock. Those on Tur- 
nips have fattened but indifferently, in consequence of the severity of 
the weather ; and, on account of the high prices paid for them, are 
supposed to turn out a losing concern. Straw will serve out the sea- 
son; but there will, in many instances, be little left for summer litter, 
as it is eagerly consumed by the bestial, owing to its fine quality. 

The Corn crops of last year yield well to the Straw ; and though 
Barley is much inferior im colour and plumpness to that of 1818, it 
is nevertheless unusually hard, which makes it rise to much about 
the ordinary weight—say from 17 to 18} stomes Dutch per boll. 
Oats, in particular, are of fine quality, and turn well out to the 
stack; though, in several instances, but indifferently to the acre, 
especially on light dry land. Wheat, Peas, and Beans, are likewise 
good, and the two latter productive in corn. Markets have been 
dull during the quarter, and Grain and Meal upon the decline. In 
the beginning of last week, there was a livelier demand than at any 
former period during the season, and prices met a trifling improve- 
ment ; but last market was dull, and prices are again looking down. 
Current prices much about as follows—Wheat, 29s. to 31s.; Barley, 
16s. to 19s. ; Oats, 15s. to 17s.; and Oatmeal, 14s. 6d. to 15s., per 
boll. Farmérs are complaining of these prices, and in many instances 
not without good reason. It ought, however, not to be omitted, 
that one of our first landed proprietors, whose indulgent disposition 
has always deservedly been the proud boast of his tenantry, has not 
yet demanded payment of his Martinmas rents. Labourers have 
been almost idle during a great part of the winter, on account of the 
severity of the weather ; but owing to the uncommonly low price of 
provisions, there is scarcely a murmur to be heard; and our ‘ little 
‘community’ is too much of an agricultural cast for the spirit of 
radicalism taking root in it:—1st February. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

In my Report for last quarter, I predicted what has now been 
fully confirmed by experience, that Oats would be found very defi- 
cient, and not near an average crop ; but at that time I had no idea 
that the failure would have been so great. In no district of this 
county does the same quantity thrash out from the straw as in ordi- 
nary years; and, upon high cold lands, the sample is very bad. 
Whether from the excessive heat that continued through almost the 
whole month of August, or from what cause I cannot say with cer- 
tainty, but all the Oat crops that were not completely filled before 
the middle of that month, are very deficient ; while the early crops 
are good in quality, though the quantity is less than in former years. 
Wheat and Barley are found to be something like an average crop; 
Potatoes rather below an average, and now begin to be much in- 
guired after. 
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The ‘LTuraip crop has been a good deal injured by the frost, and 
is now going tast to decay ; so that it is to be feared many pens of 
Sheep will not be got finished as they ought to be for the butcher 
market. 

The deficiency of the crops here seems to make no impression 
upon the Corn markets: as, luckily for the nation at large, the fail- 
ure has not been so great in any other part of the kingdom. The 
immense importation of foreign grain last year had so. glutted the 
markets, that a large surplus wae old grain is still the cause of the 
present depression. 

Luckily for the country. at large, Cattle and Sheep still continue 
to bring high prices, which is the principal support of the farmer at 
present, grain being at a very inadequate price. 

The month of November commenced, and continued favourable 
for,forwarding all the purposes of agriculture; but the months of 
December and January have been the reverse. | Frost and snow have 
continued during the greatest part.of these two months, which has 
thrown the labour very much back, and has caused,a great consump- 
tion of fodder, which it is.to be feared will be a scarce article before 
we can have any relicf from grass. The frost is now gone, and the 
ploughs agdin at work ; and it will require all the exertion of which 
they are capable, to have the land prepared for the seed, at the pro- 
per season. 

The prices of Grain are as follows.—Wheat, from 6s. Gds to 7s. 
per Winchester bushel; Barley, trom 3s. to, 33. 3d. ditto; Potatoe 
Oats, 2s. Gd. to 2s. 8d. ditto; Oatmeal, 2s. to 2s. 2d. ; Butcher Meat 
from 5d. to 6d. per lib. of 16 .0z Labourers’ wages from Is. 2d. to 
ls. 6d.—Sd February. 

Leiter from Langholm, 29th January. 

Tne state of the weather during the winter quarter, which is now 
nearly finished, has exhibited a striking contrast to that of the pre- 
ceding year. A severe frost took place about the third week of No- 
vember, with a considerable fall of snow on the 25th. About the 
end of that month, we had a thaw, with much rain till the 10th of 
December, from which period until the 23d of this month, we had 
very severe and aimost constant frosty weather, accompanied with 
much snow on the higher grounds. ‘The thaw which took place a- 
bout a week ago, produced very high tioods, which have done much 
injury in many places. The weather has, since, been mild and plea- 
sant for the season. 

The rate of our markets has kept pretty steady since the date of 
last Report, very little alteration having taken place in the articles 
of farm produce, though the supply was rather checked at some pe- 
riods from the extreme severity of the frost, which continued during a 
great part of the winter quarter. Oatmeal bas been selling at 2s. 4d. 
per stone. Butcher Meat at 6d.-per lib. ; Butter at Sd. and 9d. per 
ditto; Cheese from 4d. to 7d. per do. Pork has been in much Jess 
demand this season, and prices much lower, sclling at from 4s. 9d. 
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to 5s. per stone of 16 lib. Much fodder has been consumed by the 
cattle and sheep stocks on the high-lying farms; but Meadow Hay 
was never more abundant than last season, independent of the supply 
of Old Hay in the country ; so that there will be a sufficient supply 
on hand, should the spring quarter even prove somewhat similar to 
the winter. From the long continuance of the storm, Sheep.stocks 
have suffered much, as they were obliged, in some instances, to fly 
for shelter to the lower grounds ; but as there were but few stormy 
days, or high winds, there has been no loss sustained from smother- 
ing among the snow. 

The Manufacturing business here has been extremely languid dur- 
ing the winter, wages being rather lower; and there secms to be 
very little prospect of its reviving at present. The conduct of the 
tradesmen, however, has been highly decorous and prudent during 
this season of unexampled suffering from low wages and want of em- 
ployment. The public liberality has provided some little relief; but 
the situation of the lower and labouring classes is stil] extremely dis- 
tressing : their patience under sufferings of the most trying nature is 
highly commendable and meritorious, It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the ensuing season will be productive of some relief to this patt 
of the community. 

The renewal of the leases upon the Duke of Buccleuch’s exten- 
sive property in this district, took place at Martinmas. It was con- 
ducted on very fuir and moderate terms, unless some exception might 
be stated, that a greater proportion of the small rise of rents, levied 


by the present leases, has been imposed on the lesser tenantry, than 
the produce of their farms, or the existing state of the markets, could 
fairly justify. 


Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has been of a medium complexion, neither the mildest 
nor the most rigid. ‘The frost set in early, and was at times severe ; 
but it was frequently interrupted by thaw. Snow covered the ground 
twice during the winter, and lay about two weeks cach time ; but i¢ 
was neither very deep, nor much drifted. There has been but little 
fine weather; but thcre have been neither floods nor gales to do in- 
jury. Thé plough, which has been rusting during the greater part of 
the inter, is now again in motion. A good deal of fodder has been 
consumed ; but plenty still remains for the spring quarter. 

The Moor Sheep have suffered much from the snow, and many of 
them had to be removed to the arable districts ; but even there they 
could not procure food, as the snow had fallev during a dead calm, 
and covered the whole ground. The thaw, though rapid, was not 
accompanied by much rain ; and as the weather has been temperate, 
and generally dry during the last ten days, the Sheep are now re- 
lieved, and will soon make up their lee-way. 

It is a great defect in the Sheep Husbandry of Scotland, that no 
Hay is provided for the stock, during the time their pasture is co- 
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vered with snow. There are, in every sheep-walk, marshy spots, 
where abundance of rushes, sprits, and other aquatic herbage, grow 
luxuriantly. Even on some of the drier pasture, the herbage might 
frequently meet the scythe. As much of these ought to be mown 
and secured as would keep the sheep alive while snow covers their 
ordinary food. If cut before their stems become.wiry, and their fo- 
‘liage withered, these coarse plants make Hay of tolerable quality, 
sufficient to’support the stock during such emergencies. That her- 
bage might be collected by the Shepherds, without much interfering 
with their other labours, provided the indolence of the pastoral life 
could be overcome. 

The low price of grain, though unfavourable to farmers, is fortu- 
nate for the poor and the unemployed mechanics. ‘Till these can find 
employment, and wages on which they can subsist, it would be de- 
sirable that the prices of the necessaries of life should be moderate. 
But the wages that farmers have to pay (especially in the western 
counties, where the occupiers and their families labour their small 
farms with but few servants) bear such a small proportion to their 
other outlay, in rent, taxes, stock, implements, manure, &c. that 
though they were to get labourers for their victuals only, it would 
not compensate to them a very small depreciation in the prices of 
farm-produce. 

To their other difficulties, the farmers of this county have now to 
add the effects af the mania of Radicalism. The mechanics in the 
Cotton trade, who have, for many years past, been vapouring about 
Reforms in Parliament, Corn-Bills, &c. and in which they were too 
much encouraged by some, of whom better things migkt have been 
expected, have at last (as might have been foreseen) gone much fur- 
ther than those who gave them countenance cver wished them to at- 
tempt. 

To oppose these dangerous projects, our farmers are obligéd to 
forego the improvement of their farms, and to put themselves and 
their horses under drill, that they may be able to defend their homes 
and their country from being plundered. This necessary, but trouble- 
some and expensive piece of service, many of our farmers have un- 
dertaken with alacrity that does them honour. Great numbers also 
enrolled themselves as volunteers. 

The very respectable appearance that the Yeomanry of the Lo- 
thians made in this county in December last, to defend us when we 
were not prepared to defend ourselves, has had a powerful effect in 
rousing us from the apathy under which we had fallen. That formid- 
able and honourable appearance will long be remembered with grati- 
tude by every loyal inhabitant of Lanarkshire. lst February. 

Eust Lothian Quarterly Report. 

In the month of November, the weather was less pleasant and fa- 
vourable than sometimes occurs at that period; and, during nearly 
ithe whole of the two following months, hard frost was prevalent, and 
the ground generally covered with snow ; the reads at one time be- 
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ing completely blocked up with its drifting, while the cold was fre- 
quently intense. In short, the wiater has been far more severe than 
any that has been experienced for several years in this part of the 
kingdom. Ploughing is, of consequence, considerably behind ; some 
fields of stubble are still to turn over, and very little any where is 
as yet done to the breaking up of ‘old grass, or clover lea, for Oats ; 
an operation, at least on clay soils, which is better performed before 
this time, for the sake of their being sufficiently pulverized by the 
frost, which likewise hasa tendency to check the ravages of the grub 
worm, an enemy so often fatal to the Oat crop, even on the richest 
sails. 

The young Wheat is more backward and feeble than last year’s 
crop was at this period ; nevertheless, as the fields in general appear 
pretty well planted, their present state of weakness may-be nothing 
against the crop when. it.arrives at maturity. The present weather, 
in the mean time, which has been mild for the last ten days since the 
breaking up of the storm, is very favourable to the young plants, in 
enabling them to establish their roots again in the svil, after so se- 
vere a check as they have recently experienced. 

Soon after the feeding Stock were put on Turnips, that crop was 
clearly ascertained to be generally inferior to the produce of ordi- 
nary seasons; and-the late intense frosts have severely injured a 
great proportion of the white, or common, species still on the 
ground. These circumstances, added to the heavy sales and low 
prices of Cattle and Sheep already sold, have made Turnip feeding 
a most wretchedly bad concern for the season, so far as it has gone ; 
as, in many cases, Sheep at least have been disposed of for less mo- 
ney than what they cost the feeder when bought in at autumn. It 
is possible, however, that those who are able to carry on their Stock 
for a month or two longer, may be more successful, as perhaps a 
more than ordinary proportion of the number of Cattle and Sheep 
put on. Turnip, are already disposed of. , 

All kinds of Grain prove to be fully an average crop in quantity, 
with the quality in general excellent, as formerly noticed. Prices, 
however, have been ruioously low during the quarter; from 29s. to 
$2s. for Wheat; 19s. to 22s. fur Barley ; 17s. to 18s. for Oats; and 
from 15s. to 17s. per boll for Peas and Beans ;—having been the cur- 
rent rates for best qualities. Within the last ten days, however, the 
— have been quicker, and prices a shilling or two per bol! high- 

; yet still they are not nearly adequate to rents and the necessary 
at Notwithstanding the low prices of Grain obtained for 
the part of the crop already disposed of, it would not be at all sur- 
prising if markets should advance so high during the summer, as to 
admit of the ports being again opened for the sale of foreign grain 
at present in warehouse, and to be imported. Such a circumstance 
would certainly, however, be much to be deprecated, as not one in 
twenty of ordinary farmers a be much benefited by any advance 
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of prices at that period; while, if the present Corn Bill remains 
without alteration, the country would ayain be inundated with fo- 
reign grain; and if next crop should prove an average produce 
throughout the island, prices would almost to a certainty be reduced 
even lower than what they have been during the current season. 
To raise the import rates, as has been so zealously recommended, by 
taking the lower priced corn of Scotland and Ireland into the ave- 
rages along with the prices of the English districts, the averages of 
which regulate the operation of the Corn-Law as it at present stands, 
never can benefit the ordinary farmer. It is not high prices that he 
wants, it is protection from ruinously low prices that he is most an- 
xious fur; and that he never can, nor will obtain, while the clause 
permitting foreign grain to be warehoused at all times, duty free, 
stands unrepeale ‘din our statute-book.— Feb. 8th. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather during the month 6f November, though variable and 
much colder than the corresponding month of 1818, was ‘not, upon 
the whoie, unfavourable to the farmer. The thermometer sunk fre- 
quently below the freezing point,’ and the transition from frost to 
thaw was frequently rapid; but field work went’ on with less inter- 
ruption than night have been expected, and at the close of the month 
ploughing was in a very forward state. The greatest cold was 114 
degrees below the freezing point, and took place on the 27th. This 
was followed by.a fall of rain amounting to an incl. 

December was unusually cold throughout. There ‘were occasional 
intervals of open weather; but in general the frost ‘was severe: “On 
the 10th, the thermometer sunk to 9}, being 224 degrees’ below the 


a 


freezing point. On the t9th, it rose to 514; on the 26th it was at 
164; and, on the 30th, at 145. The great increase of’ temperature 
about the middle of the month, was accuipanied with high winds 
and a heavy fall of rain. During the severest frost the ground was 
generally covered with snow. 

The month of January iwas still more severe than December. On 
the 2d, 16th, 17th, Isfh, and 2tst respectively, the thermometer 
sunk to 104, 134, 0, 5, and &® Partial thaws occasionally moderat- 
ed this intense cold ; but no débided change took place till the 9°, 
ater which the weather was opeh. The ground being for the most 
part covered with snow, Wheat and Turnips have stistained conipit- 
ratively little injury. ‘The former, especialiy tlre ‘latest sow dtked 
sickly ‘tor some time, but is pow recovering. The weather ig oat p Te 
senfvery mild, with hig winds; the temperature” beiig: ‘above 50. 
The following i ig an abstract of the quarter. i 


Number of | Number of ‘Quanity “Mean Tem- 

Fair Days. Rainy Days,’ of Rain. ~ perature, 
November is 12 “TLS 36.6 
December 18 13 1,654 32.5 
January 21 10 1.321 + B04 


4.493 35.2 
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On comparing the above with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, it appears that the quantity of rain this year as nearly 4 inches 
jess, aud the mean temperature nearly $ degrees lower. 

Since the commencement of the quarter, markets have been al- 
most constantly declining ; though, even at the highest, the prices 
were not such as to indemnify the farmer. ‘The present prices in 
the Perth market are as follow—Wheat, 28s. to S0s.; Barley, 16s. 
to 19s.; Potato Oats, 15s. to 16s. Gd.; Common ditto, 14s. to 
i5s..6d. Quartern Loaf, fine, 10d.; coarse, 74d. Oatmeal, per 
peck; ls. ld. Meat, 7d. per lib.—7th February. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

THE first half of the quarter, although frosty and variable, was 
not severe. When the ploughs and harrows were not stopt by frost, 
the land which had not been soaked by heavy rains wrought in plea- 
sant order; and Turnips were seldom so hard as to prevent Stock 
eating them freely. The sowing of Wheat, which was generally 
later than might have been expected, considering how early the har- 
vest was over, was performed in a satisfactory manner up to the 7th 
and Sth of December. A good deal of that important business was 
to do at the beginning of that month, on coast-side farms, where it 
had been retarded by the immense quantities of sea weed which the 
stormy days of the. 23d and 24th of October sent ashore, and which 
kept the working stock long employed in carting it. The conse- 
quence of such late sowing, and the ungenial weather since, is, that 
a large proportion of the Wheat has net yet made its appearance. 
No apprehensions are entertained for the safety of the plants on dry 
soils ; although it places the crop in a very different situation from 
the uncommonly forward state of it last year at this time. The Jast 
half of the quarter has been almost a coutimued storm of intense frost 
and snow, which has restricted farniing operations to carting dung 
from the cattle-yards, thrashing, and the arduous task of providing 
Turnips for the Sheep and Cattle, to which it became necessary to 

add Hay, to prevent their losing condition. 

The snow in the Low districts did not lye deeper than 10 inches, 
which afforded protection to the Turnips for a considerable time ; 
but a partial thaw on the 5th and 6th of January, also on the 1} 0th, 
ilth, 12th, and 13th, left them entirely exposed ; and intense frost 
intervening, followed with severe sunshine, threatened this valu- 
able article of winter food with complete destruction. Since tresh 
weather set.in, it appears, however, that the injurv by rot is likely 
to be confined to the small remainder of White Globes, most of that 
kind being consumed ; and.that the Red, Yellow, and Swedish kinds 
are sound. These having suffered so little, way be attributed to the 
diminutive size of the bulbs ; ‘Turnips being in general a poor crop, 
and scarcity of them apprehended befo-e the grass season. A tine 
thaw commenced onthe 23d of January ; aud ligh winds since, par- 
ticularly on the Sist, have cleared the Low country of frost and 
snow, and the High lands also, to such an extent as to give food to the 
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Jarge flocks, which must have been in a very perilous and suffcring 
condition for a long time. We do not, however, hear of much !oss 
in the High country, there having fortunately been no drifting to 
smother the sheep. Wintering of Lambs in the low distriets is an- 
nually gaining ground ; and there can be little doubt of its continu. 
ing todo so. Turnips could be grown on an immense scale to what 
they are at present, if a market could be depended upon for con- 
suming them by Sheep on the land. To those who. have let thein 
this season, whether by the acre or the week, the rents have not 
commonly exceeded 5/. per Scots acre, and some considerably under 
that. It is supposed they must be a very profitable concern to High- 
land farmers at so low rates, even in the best years, by preventing 
loss by braxy, and in other ways, to which Stocks are liable in high 
situations, besides enabling them to winter the Stock at hone so 
much better. 

The Corn crop affords full satisfaction to the farmers, as to the 
way in which it is thrashing out ; and our Wheat consigned to Leith 
or London, sells at nearly the best prices for Scotch Wheat. The 
principal support which farmers in this county have, is in their, grow- 
ing a large proportion of that grain; and the proprietors, who took 
spirited and judicious measures to introduce an improved system of 
husbandry on their estates, may congratulate themselves on the ad- 
vantage they are now reaping, compared to the miserable business 
of levying rents in bear and meal, hens and eggs, &c.—Barley is 
unsaleable, excepting on a smail scale to the smugglers, who are 
carrying on more extensively than formerly. The high duties pre- 
vent the legal distiller from working with advantage; and this, com- 
bined with the lew price of Barley, encourages the illicit trader ; 
consequently, the farmer cannot reckon on any advantage by the 
cultivation of that grain.—Oats are most profitably marketed by con- 
verting them into meal, which they are ordinarily productive of, and 
which sells at from 22s. to 24s. per boll of 9 Dutch stones.—We 
have no Cattle-markets at this season; and faint hopes are entertain- 
ed of any profit from wintering, from the high rates at which they 
were bought in. 2d February. 

Quarterly Report for Tweeddale. 

Stxce my last Report, the weather has been rather severe, almost 
for the whole three months, Frost set in about the 16th of Novem- 
ber, and has continued more or less, with very short intervals. .We 
have had a covering of snow since the 10th of December, with the 
exception of a very few days; and on the 17th, a very heavy fall, 
accompanied by a high wind from south-east. On the 11th. of this 
month, the frost became very strong; the thermometer here, at eight 
in the morning, sometimes stood at 10, and frequently at 14. The 
distress on high farms, where the only dependence the Stock has is 
on what they can get from their ordinary pasture, became very alarm- 
ing ; yet there are few farms in the county, on which a suitable spot 
may not be selected and enclosed for hay; and if in such a situation 
as would admit of being flooded, so much the better. Such enclos- 
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ures are the more necessary, as there are many high farms to which 
access is at all times difficult for the carriage of hay, and in winter 
quite impracticable. If enclosures were made for producing hay, 
and a few stells planted with trees, they would in a few years pay 
double interest ; but, on short leases, it is not to be expected that 
tenants can be at that expense. 

Both Turnip and Hill Pasture were saved much by the slight co- 
vering of snow which we had before the 17th of last month ; but the 
three fresh days that succeeded, and the return of strong frost, great- 
ly hurt both. Although that thaw put away much snow, much re- 
mained on high farms ; and by the addition it got from time to time, 
the consequences were severely felt. On the 22d instant, the wind 
shifred to south-west; and next morning it set in fresh, which gave 
us great relief; and to this date the thaw still continues, 

As near as I can calculate, I do not think that the days in which 
the plough could work for frost, since the Ist of November, in the 
low parts of the county, exceed thirty. Globe Turnips are greatly 
injured by the frost ; but, on many farms, the practice is now to sow 
no more Globe or Red Top than will serve till the Ist of February ; 
after this, the dependence is upon Yellow Turnip till the Ist of April; 
and upon Swedish, from April till the Fat Stock is sold off, and the 
Store Stock turned out to grass. As far as my observation goes, 
Stock has not fatted nearly so kindly this season as usual. 

Prices of Grain have continued low, hardly such as to indemnify 
the farmer for the labour, independent of rent.— Average price of 
Barley, produced on the lowest parts of the county, 21s. ;—Oats 
and Peas, 16s.—We consider Tweedside Grain, as high up as Tweed- 
dale, equal to any'in the Lothians. From the high price paid for 
Lean Stock iw autumn, Turnips will pay little if any thing. 

Low as the prices of Grain have been, many of our labourers and 
operative tradesmen have been, from want of work, in straitened 
circumstances, notwitlistanding the assistance given them by the Gen- 
tlemen of the county. A large donation, when distributed among 
many individuals, proves but a scanty pittance to each ; and although 
plans have been set on foot for giving employment, the severity of 
the weather, for the greater part of these three months, has pre- 
vented work from being carried on out of doors. 26th January. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

In any year the winter quarter is a dull season to the farmer ; but 
it has been particularly so this year, by the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, which has been much more severe than any winter since 1813- 
14. Indeed, at different times during the month of December and 
beginning of January, the frosts were more intense than we have 
ever felt betore.—Considering that we had little or no snow till to- 
wards the middle of January, we were very apprehensive of the ef; 
fects of the frost upon our winter crops, which have shown but a 
delicate plant this year; but now that both frost and snow have dis; 
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appeared, I am glad to find that they have weathered the storm with 
little injury, and 1 am hopeful that we will soon forget our sufferings 
in a genial and eariy spring. All communication by canals having 
been long shut up by the frost, much alarm was excited by a scarcity 
of fuel, which at one time rose to an extraordinary price, and in 
many places could not be procured for money. However, the ne- 
cessities of the poor were much relieved by liberal subscriptions for 
procuring coals at a reduced pricey and providing soup, &c. 

Little business has been done upon farms beyond the ordinary oper- 

ations of thrashing, carting manure, &c. Our Turnips, which were 
hard'y an average ' crop, have suffered much by the long continued 
frost, and the Sheep have gone fast over them; but an early spring 
may supply that deficiency by herbage. Ever since harvest our Corn 
markets have bécn exceedingly duli ; and at present it is difficult to 
force a sale on any terms. Lor many weeks past Wheat has been 
sold at from 56s. to 64s. ; Barley, from 28s. to 31s. ; Beans, 34s. to 
36s. ; Oats, about 25s.—all per quarter of 8 Winchester bushels. 
These prices but ill accord with the large importations of last two 
years, and must tend much to discourage the British farmer in his 
spirited improvements. ‘The Petitions to Parliament for an altera- 
tion in the iapertetion rates, are more numerous and better support- 
ed than last year; but whether their prayers will be granted, is a 
matter of doubt with many. Live-stock of every description seems 
to lose in value, and Dairy produce is lower than last year. In con- 
sequence of the low price of Corn, and a general depreciation of 
stock, the farmer is again thrown into a state of despondency, from 
which no reasonable reduction of rent can relieve him. Therefore, 
unless some measure be adopted for insuring (to a certain degree) a 
remuneratory price for the produce of the soil, the cultivation of it 
must of course be much negle scted, and the people at large become 
public sufferers. 

_As the frost is now gone, we are all about to begin Bean-seeding ; 
and, from some trials, we find that the land works weil. 

it is almost needless to notice the general increase of pauperism ; 
for the complaints are so Joud that all have heard them.— 2d Fed. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of our last Report, the weather has been extreme- 
ly unfavourable to the sowing of Wheat } and much land remains un- 
sown which was intended for that grain. ‘The late severe and long 
continued frost has destroyed all the White Turnips not removed from 
the ground ; the Yellow varieties have also suffered considerably ; nor 
are the Swedes wholly without damage; but it is hoped they will 
stand through the month of March. Turnips stored in heaps, with the 
tops off, are in many cases nearly wasted ; those packed (set closely 
together upon the ground) are in general the best preserved. 

January the 9i h, the thermometer stood at $0.9. Qn the night of 
January the 2d, it was down at 2. On the night of the 2ist at 3. 

Our present prices are—-Whe.it, 7s. 4d, per bushel ; Barley, 3s. 5d. ; 

ni Oats, 2s, Sd, 
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These low prices present to the professional farmer the most gloomy 
prospect of the future. Much has been said respecting countervail- 
ing duties We regard them as insidious and weak props against the 
more powerful and decided influence of a gold currency, ‘From the 
month of December 1818, to the month of December .1819, the 
Bank of England contracted their issues to the a:nount of 6,000,000/. 
Sterling. Has this contraction of Bank paper had no effect upon the 
price of farm produce? Surcly it must. In our mind it has brought 
down prices more than 25 per cent. since the country banker is un- 
der the necessity of making a corresponding contraction of his pa- 
per; and we consider it an incontrovertible proposition that prices, 
upon general principles, are regulated by the supply and demand of 
money ; therefore, a diminution of its quantity must tend to a dimi- 
nution of prices. Currency we believe to be the sole cause of our 
distresses.—] st Feb. 

Letier from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, February 4th. 

Tue variety of opinions respecting the crop in autumn, is now re- 
conciled by the great diversity in the proof: this particularly applies 
to the Wheat, which, in some situations, on good wheat land, was of 
trifling value, especially where it had the advantage of good manage- 
ment and early sowing. ‘These, in conjunction with the unprecedent- 
ed wildness of last winter, encouraged a luxuriance of growth in the 
infaney of the plant, which was the cause of exhaustion. The late 
sown Wheats were universally the best. The early ripened Oats, 
which cut down so, beautifully, yield well, but others quite the re- 
verse ; and yerify the predictions of farmers at harvest. Barley and 
Beans are now ascertained to be average crops. 

lo this unequal, and tar from favourable state of the produce, 
Wheat only sells for 8s. 6d. to 9s.; Barley, 3s. 10d.; Beans, 4s. 8d. ; 
and Oats 3s. per Winchester bushel. Be A Mutton, and Veal, best 
pieces, 7d.; Butter, Is. to Is. 1d.; Cheese, 5d. to Gd. per lib. Af- 
ter stating these.pgices, accompanied by the information that taxes 
and poor rates ipgrease, it would be superfluous to enter into the 
question of the prosperity of farmers, or detail the minor incidents 
of fodder, &c.. What was considered the improved system of agri- 
culture, is now sinking out of use ; for few can afford to bestow la- 
bour upon Lurnips, or purchase Grass seeds: therefore there is 

reason to conclude, that the Jand, after several years ploughing with- 
out manure or fallow, will be left to the bounty of nature for its 
clothing of grass, which, we cannot deny that the humidity of our 
western climate strongly encourages. 

The present winter has been a season of great suffering to the low- 
er orders, from a deficiency of necessary food and clothing, in conse- 
quence of the severity of the weather, and the’ excessive scarcity of 
employment. Private and publi¢ charity has been actively and wil- 
lingly employed ; and, to the praise of the poor, it may be justly 
said, they have borne their misery with exemplary patience and 
dortitude. 
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The month of December was cold, in which more snow fell than 
is usual here; yet it has not been nearly so severe as the winter of 
1813-14, the thermometer never being below 10°, which it reached on 
the morning of the 2d January: it has frequently been at 15° or 17°. 
The frost disappeared on the 24th of that month ; since which, the 
temperature has been increased to 40° and as high as 44°. 

Letter from Liverpool, 4th February. 

For the last three months, most articles in the Corn trade have 
continued very steady, but at very low prices; and although we are 
in hopes of some improvement as the season advances, still, so long 
as the general trade of the country continues so very much depress- 
ed, our trade, in common with others, must necessarily share in this 
depression. 

Much interest is excited by the expected application to Parliament 
for an alteration of the Corn-Laws. - There appears to be great et- 
forts made to convince the farmers, that a system of protecting du- 
ties would be a great improvement on the existing laws ; but many 
well informed persons, conversant with the foreign Corn trade, are 
of a very different opinion. It.is believed, that whatever duty may 
be fixed, the prices abroad will immediately adapt themselves to it ; 
and importation would then take place, and this teo at a period when 
it is least wanted, and that is now when prices are low. What sa- 
tisfaétion will it be to the British farmer, to know that the foreigner 
is only getting 20s. per quarter for his Wheat, and losing 10s., when 
he himself is getting 63s. and losing 15s.? This would be a very un- 
satisfactory kind ef protection, and one that would not fail to ruin 
its advocates. Under the existing law, foreign Wheat cannot be used 
till the average price exceeds 80s. It is true, that at present it is 
imported at 35s. But is it not better to pay 35s. now for a part of 
what we may require after the price has exceeded 80s., than pay 75s. 
er 80s. hereafter for the whole 2? Does not the profit go into the 
pockets of our countrymen? Experience has shown, that when- 
ever the price has exceeded 60s., we have required all we could get ; 
and, under the diminished state of our currency, this price will never 
take place but from absolute scarcity. Protecting duties, it is appre- 
hended, will produce permanent low prices—the present system will 
frequently produce comparatively high ones. Let the farmers look 
vigilantly after the returns, and conform their various measures to the 
legal standard, and there will be no reason to complain. The pre- 
sent system, in our humble opinion, is decidedly preferable to the one 
proposed. 


Current Prices at Liverpool, on Tuesday, 1st February 1820. 
Wheat, English, - 9s.0d. - 9s. 10d. New, 8s.10d. - 9s. 8d. 
se Scotch, 8s.0d. - 8s. 9d. - 9s. Od. - Os. Gd. : 
“Trish, 8s.0d. - 88 Sd. - Os Od. = 9s. 44,( POF 70 lib. 
“ Foreign, 8s. Gd. - 108.0d. - nene. 
Barley, English, —_ — 530d, - 5s, 5d. 
“6 Scotch, _ _ 4s.3d. + 48. 8d “ 
* Trish, in - 4s.0d. - 48.3a.¢ Pet 60 lik 
Foreign, - 45.0d. - 48.6d. - _ — 
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Beans, English, 52s. 
“ Scotch, s. 
“ Irish, . (ber quarter. 
“ Foreign, 
Oats, English, 
“ Scotch, - . 5s. 7d. 21; 
Irish, - Se. 6d, ( Per 45 lib. 
“ Foreign - o \ 
Oatmeal, Cumberland, 28s. B a Bae 
“s Scotch, _ - {oe 240 lib. 
Irish, - 25s. - s 29s. - 50s. 
Ob ere an din, g Per eAOiIN 
American, Sour, 32s, - 34s. Sweet, 58s. - 40s. p. barrel of 196 lib. 
English, - 10s. - Ils. New, Ils. dd. - 11s. Gd. per 36 quarts. 


Importations of Grain, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from the 
18th October 1819, until 31st January 1820, inclusive. 


| 


Deserip-| Qrs. | Qrs. | ons. | ars. | ars. | ans. | ars. 


‘Date | tion. ane Barley. Uats. | Malt. | Beans. | Peas. Rye. 


| 
} a 
1819 Sr 1,185 | 


Oatmeal, 
240 lib. 


‘Nov. 2 Irish - [16,573 
Foreign |12,336 
Coastwise, 1,062 
iDec. {Irish + [10,562 
| Sr 7,944 “= 
1820 CConstwise 3,445 | 9,272] 1,684! 2, 
‘Jan. {Irish - (14,210) 1,290 35,058 
| jr" | 3483),— | = 


Total = 68,499 (21,257 84,482! 5,603 | 5,929 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tuts is not a quarter in which much occurs in the agricultural 
world, worthy the notice of a Reporter; and more especially in a 
season such as the past has been, when, owing to the flatness and 
depression in the value of the productions of the soil, all improve- 
ments are at a stand, and even the operations of nature seem for a 
while to be suspended. We have indeed had a season of great se~ 
verity, such as.has not been experienced in this country since 1813— 
14; but, whatever of evil it may have been attehded with, we trust 
that that evil is but trivial and temporary, compared with the good 
that will ultimately result from it. ‘To say nothing of the beneficial 
effects of frost and snow to the land, as rendering it, by the pulveriza- 
tion which they occasion, (on clays especially), in a better state for 
the reception of the succeeding crops, the desiruction of the nume- 
rous insects by which the land is infested, owing to a succession of 
mild winters, is a most important advantage. We are happy to say, 
that as yet there does not appear so much damage done to the Tur- 
nip crop as was feared, owing to the plentiful covering of snow, which 
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secured the roots from the effects.of the yery,seycre frosts we have 
experienced. The Wheat also is looking. well, and since the last 
week’s fine thaw, has grown very much; even the latter sown having 
made its appearance. Of course, all ploughing has been suspended 
for many weeks, which renders the fallows, &c. in a very backward 
state; but the ploughs are once more set to work, and by clapping 
on an additional number, we hope to get up the time which has been 
unavoidably lost. From the excessively low price of Grain, and, 
worse than that, the very short quantity usually grown per acre, par- 
ticularly of Barley, it is not.to be wondered at if there should ‘have 
been.a vast number of hands out of employ. We never remember 
the like, except in the memorable year 1815; but. this, on the whole, 
will be a worse year for the farmer than even that was, whatever may 
be said to the contrary by a Right Honourable Secretary, Never, 
surely, was: there a more ill-timed; nor more unfortunate assertion, 
than that of Lord Castlereagh, on the flourishing state of agricul- 
ture, just at this juncture. It is adding insult to injury ; and most 
deeply is it felt and regarded as such by every occupier of land in 
the United Kingdom. 

Wheat is now selling from 29s. to 30s. ; Barley, 8s. to 15s. ; Oats, 
9s. to 1$s.; Gray Peas, 20s. to 23s.; Beans, 18s. to 20s. per coomb 
of 4 Winchester bushels. —Jan. 29. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of November was remarkably fine for sowing Wheat, 
and other field work ; the first sown Wheat was a long time before it 
came above ground, and that later sown has not yet appeared. The 
weather, in December and January, has been very severe, with more 
snow than has fallen here the last five years. Much Hay has been 
consumed, and many Sheep and Cattle have lost condition. The storm 
has, however, gone off very gradually without rain; and although 
there is now a great flood, yet little damage has been done by it, and 
the weather is now particularly mild. Turnips, upon light soils, are 
much damaged by the frost. 

‘The last year’s crop of Wheat yields well; but the reverse is the 
case with Barley, as most growers will fall one fourth short of their ex- 
pectation ; and all other crops of grain are defective. There is scarce- 
ly any thing now doing in the Hop trade; and prices are lower, in 
‘consequence of the duty having greatly exceeded the estimate of it. 

Store Beasts are sold at lower prices, but Sheep are high. Fat 
Beef is worth only from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone ; Sheep from 73d. to 
‘8d. per lib.; and Bacon Pigs from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone. Beef 
and Bacon have not repaid the expenses of feeding. Wool is of dull 
sale, and lower. 

The Corn markets have been thinly attended by buyers. Wheat 
has been sold at from 60s. to 74s.; Barley from 35s. to 40s.; Oats 
from 20s. to 26s.; and Beans about 56s. per quarter. Wheat has 
lately advanced a few shillings per quarter. 

Many agricultural labourers have recently been out of employ: 
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but it is hoped, now that field work can be done, employment will be 
found. The low prices of Stock and Grain prevent farmers from do- 
ing any extraordinary work, they having but little money to circu- 
iate. The petitions to the Legislature for protecting duties upon im- 
ported agricultural produce are become numerous, and they will gra- 
dually extend throughoat the dominions. And as many enlightened 
merchants, manufacturers, and traders, begin to see that agriculture 
must be protected, or ruin is inevitable, it may reasonably be antici- 
pated, that these petitions will be fully taken into consideration. 

Mr Champion's annual sale of improved Short-horred Cattle at 
Blyth, on the’28th ult., was extremely well attended. The 20 lots 
of Cows and Heifers sold for 795 guineas. Some of the lots were 
very superior ; and four of them were sold for 260 guineas. Several 
Bulls were let.—I1st February. 

Quarterly Report for the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

From the extreme drought of the summer and autumn, we had’ 
on the publication of your last Number, ‘ut very little herbage of 
any description on the ground; yet the stackyards were well filled, 
and the Turnips afforded a better prospect with us than they did 
either in the North or West Ridings of this extensive county. There 
was therefore a cheering hope of plenty of food for Cattle. The 
early setting in of the winter, and the unusual severity of the 
frost, have, however, now greatly reduced the stackyards ; and the 
Turnips have suffered excessively, both from the worm at the root, 
and the intensity of the frost. These circumstances will probably 
tend to overstock the markets in the spring with Live Stock, and a 
fall in price may be expected. 

The yield of Corn is by no means adequate to the bulk of Straw ; 
nevertheless we consider the crop, with the exception of Beans, will 
prove a fair average—not so the prices: They are, for the proprie- 
tor, the occupier, and the labourer, lamentably too low. Nay, I 
might extend this to the merchant, the manufacturer, and the me- 
chanic ; for all the classes of society are, directly or indirectly, suf- 
ferers with the cultivators of the soil: A narrow-minded policy may 
deny this; but the fact is so clear, that it seems to me not only to be 
a waste of words, but an insult to the understanding, to attempt to 
proveit. Ask Mr Vansittart from whence arises the bulk of his heavy 
taxation? His reply must be, ‘ From the landed interest.’—The 
merchant, who consumes the chief produce of his imports ?—the ma~ 
nufacturer, of his goods ?—the mechanic, of his labour? The reply 
of all, if ‘they look fairly into the subject, must be the same. The 


bulk of the population of this kingdom are the Agriculturists, and 
those who are directly dependent upon them. — 

But, large as is our body, and powerful as our sway should be in 
the State, we are weak in action, because we never attempt a con- 
centration of our force ;—we resemble a vast army scattered over a 
country, in such a manner as to be vanquished by a single regiment: 
Have we reason to be satisfied with the existing Corn-laws ? ‘Every 
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grower of Corn will answer, No. Why then do we not scek their 
repeal, and the formation of an act upon more equitable principles ? 
The Commons House of Parliament will then naturally revert to the 
opinion and: information of their Committce in 1814, who declared 
that, under 80s. per quarter, Wheat could not be cultivated in Britain, 
They wilt see that the averages, even as they-appear in the Gazette, 
(though always above the real price), have been very considerably be- 
low the remunerating one proposed by that Committee ; and it is now 
below it, even to such an amount as, on a purely arable farm, would 
exceed the difference of paying the /id/ rent of the land, and occu- 
pying it rent free. How then can we continue to exist? Surely the 

licy of the State will not allow us to be ground down until we are 
literally dependent on foreigners for Bread. Yet such must be the 
ease, if we, who contribute so largely to the heavy taxation of this 
country, are to sell our Grain at the low price it may be imported 
from the Baltic. When the act alluded to was passed, the intention 
undoubtedly was, to make 80s. per quarter the minimum ; the eveat 
has proved it to be the maximum, 

We have lately seen general Petitions disregarded in that House ; 
yet still, I say, ‘ Petition.” Let petitions-be not only general but uni- 
versal, and they will be heard. The misfortune in these matters is, 
that they are too often made political questions : this ought cautious- 
ly to be avoided. ’ . 

The little excitement afforded by a hope of profit, necessarily re- 
tards improvement in the cultivation of the country; and we remain 
therefore, in that respect, much in the same state. Capital is exhaust- 
ed too far to employ the requisite means; and the consequence is, 
that we allow large sums to be exto:ted from us in the shape of Poor's- 
rate, which might be much better employed in the payment of La- 
bourers for work. The situation of these men_ is truly distressing. 
The harvest, favourable for us, was unfavourable for them, from its 
short duration. The burning of Clay and spare soil from banks, &c. 
still continues to be highly approved as a manure, especially for the 
Turnip crop. Salt has been tried by many, but the success cannot 
yet be reported. Fresh inconvenience arises from the difficulty of pul- 
verization ; for it is sold in large pieces, and extremely difficult to re- 
duce to grains without machinery for the purpose, Another sort is 
sold, mixed with ashes at the salt-works, exptessly for manure ; but 
our farmers do not yet feel a confidence in the sugcess of it. 

The appearance of the young Wheat is very variabje. In some 
places it is thought to have ‘ root-welted’” much, that is,,to have 
been raised out of the ground by the severity of the frost; in other 
parts of the Riding it looks well, Work is generally in a forward 
state, from the carly harvest and fine autumn. . On the approach of 
the Bean-seed time, it may not be in:proper to state some very suc- 
cessful experiments on ‘ rice-balking” the seed furrow, for that 
crop ; #. ¢. ploughing the land at such wide intervals as shall simply 
turn the new furrow over the unploughed part; so that when com- 
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pleted, the land will lye in ridges, as if intended for Potatoes or 
‘Turnips—only at a less distance—say 18 or 20 inches. The Beans 
are then sown broadcast ; but, falling into the hollow furrows, they 
are harrowed completely in, and come up in straight lines, so as to 
afford great facility to the horse or hand hoe. On many accounts, 
this mode is preferable to the drill, either for the Wheat or Bean 
crop, eopeniey on land where large stones abound in such a man- 
ner as to impede the working of that implement, or where the soil is 
not sufficiently open to admit of drilling at a sufficient depth. 

We have few Fairs or Catile Markets at this period of the year ; 
but what we have are fully supplied, and with Mutton beyond the 
demand. Beef, Mutton and Pork, are now pretty equal in value; and 
the best of each may be quoted at 8s. per stone, sinking the offal.— 
Wheat, 60s.; Beans, 45s.; Barley, 35s.; and Oats, 2ls. per quar- 
ter Winchester.—3lst January. 


APPENDIX TO BRANCH I. 
On the Advantages of Rape as a Green Crop. 


(Some very able papers on agricultural subjects have lately appear- 
ed in the Dublin Journal, with the signature of Agricola, from 
one of which we extract the following passages, by desire of a much 
respected Correspondent..] 


As the cultivation of Rape, as a green crop, is but partially known, 
I sha!l offer a few observations on it to show that it is, by no means, 
a less valuable crop in the course of cultivation than many others 
more generally sown; and that, under many circumstances, it can be 
cultivated with greater advantage. I do not however, mean to assert 
that Rape is more valuable either in bulk or quality, than either Tur- 
nips, Cabbage, or Potatoes; but it can be produced even on the 
poorest land, by the assistance of a small proportion of manure, and 
on fertile soil will be very profitable without the application of any 
manure whatever. Thus the tillage farmer may keep a grcater num- 
ber of acres in preparations for corn crops ; and will also be enabled 
to hold over a heavier stock of sheep for the Spring markets and for 
the improvement of his farm. 

In 1814 1 sowed Rape Seed on asandy loam in the month of July, 
about 10 lib. to the acre broadcast. The land was in a very foul 
state, overrun with scutch and other perennial weeds which I had 
collected‘and burned, and the ashes (a very small quantity indeed) 
scattered on the surface. Notwithstanding my exertions to destroy 
the scutch, one-half of it, at least, remained in the body of the 
soil, and sprung up with the rape plants, and I was apprehensive that 
it would have completely overcome them. In this, however, I was 
mistaken ;—the rape plants became strong, and in the month of Au- 
gust, would have afforded a good bite for cattle: However, as my ob- 

& 
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ject was to improve the soil, I allowed the rape to grow to its fullest 
luxuriance, in order that its decayed leaves might produce this ef. 
fect. In January I turned in Cattie and Sheep to iced on it fora 
few hours daily, and by the latter end of February, there was but 
little appearance of the crop to be seen, although the stalks were, in 
many parts of the field, so strong, that I did not suppose the cattle 
would eat them. In the middle of March I ploughed this part for 
Oats, and harrowed in the seed. The crop yielded better both in 
quality and quantity than had been produced on similar soil on this 
farm under any culture whatever. 

Rape may be so managed as to return two profits to the cultiva- 
tors: Ist, by feeding sheep in winter; and, 2d, by letting it stand 
for seed. When this system is practised, the crop should be ate off 
by the end of January, and no stock, of any description, after that 
time permitted to go on it; as in the month of February the stalks 
will push out their spring buds, and the crop of seed would be much 
reduced were those to be destroyed. It does not, however, appear, 
that the crop of seed is lessened by eating the rape plants even as 
low as the surface of the land, should this be done before the recom- 
mencemeut of spring vegetation, which I have often experienced. 

Rape may also be planted in drills about two and a half feet asun- 
der, and at two feet distance. The seeds shouid be sown in April, 
in an open situation, and, if possible, convenient to the fallow intend- 
ed for the purpose, and manured either with well prepared farm-yard 
dung or some active composition. About two perches soWn in this 
mamer, will produce plants sufficient for an acre in drills. 


cr We beg to solicit the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing Advertisement of the Highland Society, containing a List of 
Premiums, which, in point of number and variety, and in their appli- 
cation to so many different districts, afford a pleasing specimen of the 
laudable efforts of this great Institution. 


No. LXXXII. will be published on the Second Monday of May. 


D. Willison, printer, Eainbargh. 
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